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to the fact. Coal costs by the single ton in this 
city at the present time, as is stated, $13 50; itis 


obtained, however, by the cargo,as | am told by | 


the able and accomplished superintendent of the 
insane asylum in this District, at $9 50 per ton. 

But, sir, if gas light can be furnished with a 
fair profit in Boston, Brooklyn, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, and Baltimore at $2 50, why should the 
price be advanced here, where the Government 1s 
now paying $2 52 and the people $2 70 per thou- 
sand feet, and where the Government tax is 
charged to the consumer, as it is not in those 
cities? The cost of coal and labor is not greater 
here than in most of those places. I have in- 
quired somewhat carefully to ascertain the actual 
cost of gas at the present time. 
I learn that the cost there is $1 80 per thousand 
feet at the moment of delivery to the consumer. 

At the insane asylum of this District, already 
referred to, gas of,a superior quality is made from 
the refuse of petroleum oil, a more expensive ar- 
ticle than coal, at one dollar per thousand feet, or, 
including the interest on all outlays for the con- 
struction and repair of works, at something less 
than two dollars per thousand feet. These, it 
will be borne in mind, are private works. Public 
works can manufacture gas ata much lower rate. 

I now call attention to an estimate which I have 
made of the cost of producing gas in thiscity. I 
think it will be found to approximate very exactly 
to the facts in the case, and if there is any varia- 
tion that it is in favor of the company. 

A ton of coal will yicld, allowing four feet of 
gas to the pound, 8,960 feet. Value of 8,960 feet 
of gas at $2 70 per thousand feet is $2419. At 
$2 52 per thousand the cost to Government is 
p22 58. 


~~ 


Cust of making 8,960 feet of gas. 








A ton of coal........ Sed S000 stkpa Gms canges sevee G13 SU 
Labor in imanufacture at 25 per cent..... 26. ..e0- . =e 

Interest on outlays, works, contingencies, wear and 
tear, &c., Of 1S Per CONE. .ccscceccccccce oe cccee 2 OD 
$18 25 

Less the value of coke and tar produced at 12} per 
COTE. . doce cncderceccec sescen opioce Soepeee evecope 1 97 
Total cost of 8,960 feet........e00. os edecccees cece Gl 2 





Net profit on each ton of coa} manufactured into gas 

for the GovernMent......-csescecescsccceseesess OO BO 
Net profit on each ton to the citizens..... 7 61 
Cost of gas per thousand..........00 00. sovvccsesse 18) 
Profit on each thousand furnished to Government... 71 
Profit on each thousand furnished to citizens....... 89 


The members of this House should remember 
in connection with these estimates, made upon 
what I regard as good authority, that the Gov- 
ernment is paying this company over $100,000 a 
year. 

It is urged that the depreciation of the currenc 
has lessened the profits of the company. fade 
mit it, Gat claim that the increased quantity of 
gas consumed in hospitals and other public build- 
ings, resulting from the war, renders a full equiv- 
alent for the loss on the currency. 

I do not wish to detain the House further upon 
this subject. Ihave simply done what I believed 
to be my duty in presenting these facts. I think 
an increase in the price of gas in this city would 
be a wrong done both to the Government and the 
people; and I therefore earnestly desire that the 
bill may be defeated. 

Mr. DAVIS, of New York. I have no desire 
to inflict any outrage upon this House or upon 
the people of this city, but I wish to deal with 
this question simply as a practical business ques- 
tion. My friend from New Hampshire (Mr. Pat. 
TERSON| has dwelt so long with the stars and the 
planets that it ig perhaps difficult for him to come 
down and look upon sublunary affairs in a practi- 
cal light. 

I undertake to say that the price which this 
company now receives from the Government for 
its gus will not pay the cost of the crude article 
of coal they use in its manufacture and the cost of 
manual labor necessarily employed. I care not 
what have been the past profits of this company; 
iam not what profits may have been made by 

@ original contractors in building the work; 
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| rate for what they give us. 
| willing that the Government of the United States 


— to compel this company to furnish gas for 


From New York 


| the men who signed that petition, representing the 


| the last coal they purchased. And I have a letter 








. 1} : : . 
and I care not what speculations may have been |! actual measurement. Now, sir, to be liberal in 
put forth before this House in reference to the || the premises, | have deducted but fifteen per cent. 


navy-yard, or officers connected with the same. I 


gus is manufactured and the cost of labor, and | 
then we can determine definitely whether or not 

we are paying the company a fair and reasonable | 
While I would not 
inflict any wrong upon this community, | am not 


shall descend to petty larceny by the use of its 


ess than the cost of its production; and I say that 
unless we come, as we should do, to the relief of 
this company, we shall be doing them a great 
wrong, and shall subject the good faith and honor 
of the Government to merited censure 

The gentleman from New Hampshire has in- 
troduced before the House amemorial signed, he 
says, by many distinguished men of this city and 
by some of the city officials, protesting against 


increasing the price of gas. Sir, that was a me- |) 


morial praying Congress to charter a new gas | 
company, and it was got up by the parties who 
were pressing the committee for a charter. We 
have granted that charter, but at the same time 





city government, have said to individuals of that 
committee that the present company should be 
relieved and be permitted to increase the price of 
their gas. 

Now, sir, there are certain facts which are 
stronger than arguments. Coal costs to-day in 


the city of Washington $13 88a ton at wholesale, | 


delivered, and that is what this company paid for 


from the president of the Manhattan Company of 


| New York saying that coal costs them in the city 
| of New York $10 50 a ton; and they buy in im- 
| mense quantities, 


I know also the price of coal 
in Philadelphia, in Buffalo, in Albany, and other 
places, because I have for years been interested 
in the sale of gas coal. 1 have sold and am sell- 
ing gas coal now in the city of Albany for ten 
dollars a ton, or more than that sum. 

Now, the quantity of gas produced from a ton 
of coal depends very much upon the quality of 
the coal. It varies from seventy-five hundred to 








ninety-three hundred feet, and in some instances 
very pure coal wal yield ten thousand feet. ‘The 
coal used here is a very fair quality of gas coal, 
and fifty-seven tons, the daily consumption of this 
company yields four hundred and sixty-five thou- 
sand feet of crude gas, as it goes into the first 
meter. That is not the amount which goes tothe 
consumer, but the amount prepared by the com- 
pany and kept on hand, subject to leakage and 
condensation. Now,I appeal to a member of this 
House—and I| could state the fact from my own 
observation and experience—but I appeal to the 
gentleman from New Jersey, (Mr. Starr,] who 
is familiar with this subject, to state what 1s the 
loss of gas by condensation and leakage, taking 
the average of gas companies in the United States. 

Mr. STARR. I will say, being somewhat 
professionally acquainted with the business, that 
the average Joss, taking all the works in the Uni- 
ted States, is not less than sixteen percent. In 
large cities like New York and Philadelphia the 
loss runs from thirteen to sixteen per cent.; but the 
average, taking all the works in the United States, 
is sixteen per cent. on the aggregate products of 
the works. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I would 
ask the gentleman from New Jersey if gas stock 
is not considered the most valuable stock to be 
had, and if it does not generally pay the largest 
dividends. 

Mr. STARR. I can say that investments in 
gas stock are gencrally considered good, better, 
perhaps, than the average investments of the 


Mr. DAVIS, of New York. Having received 
the answer to my question from the gentleman 
from New Jersey, | will proceed with my ealeu- 
lation. The result of the daily consumption of 
fifty-seven tons of coal is 465,000 feet of gas by 


country. I] 
i 


oo 





|| for condensation, and that | undertake to say from 
° . . 1} 
will show the cost of the materials of which the | 


personal knowledge is a very reasonable and low 
estimate. The result of that deduction is 395,250 
feet as the product of the consumption of fifty- 
seven tons of coal. [I will call it in round num- 
bers 400,000. The cost of the coal per day at 
$13 50 a ton is $769 50. But the actual price paid 
to-day for coal 1s $13 88. The cost of the coal 
then is $769 50 per day, and the labor upon it is 
$375. ages are $2 50 aday. That is what is 
now paid by this company and other companies. 
And for that reason, and by reason of the en- 
hanced value of coal, all our gas companies which 
are restricted by legislation are appealing to the 


| legislative authorities for relief. Those not so 


restricted are obtaining relief by raising their 
prices. Computing the price of the coal and of 
the labor, you have $1,142 60 as the cost of the 
coal and the labor on it in the production of this 
gas, that is the manual labor only without refer- 
ence to the interest upon capital invested, the in- 
cidental expenses, taxes, insurance, and sularies 
for superintendents. In payment for this expense 
for manual labor and coal, they receive, at the 
present price of gas, which we permit them to 


| charge, but $1,048 per day. 


Figures, according to an old adage, do not lie. 


| Men may be in error in their estimates, and their 
y ’ 


errors may be perfectly honest. [ would indorse 
my honorable friend from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Patterson] for honesty the world over, but I 
cannot indorse the correctness of his opinions in 


| regard to the cost of producing gas on earth, of 
|| which cost he has no personal knowledge, 
| professional avocations have taken him too long 


His 


into the upper regions of space—where, accord- 
ing to the nebular theory of La Place, in which 
both the honorable gentleman and myself are 
believers, gas is furnished in untold quantities, 
and at very reasonable cost—to permit him to 
know or consider the cost of its production here 
below, where coal and machinery and labor all 
range at higher prices. 

Mr. WILSON. I desire to ask the gentleman 
a practical question. 

Mr. DA IS, of New York. 
yield for that. purpose. 

Mr. WILSON. My question is this: if this 
gas company is losing money every day, why is 
it that its stock keeps at par or above? 

Mr. DAVIS, of New York. The reason is 
that the company has cherished (perhaps delu- 
sively) confidence in the good faith and integrity 
of Congress, and has believed that the Govern- 
ment would have honesty and fairness enough 
to come forward and give reasonable protection 
to their interests and capital. 

I am informed by one of the prominent direct- 
ors of the company, (Colonel Freeman,) a gen- 
tleman of high standing and unimpeachable in- 
tegrity, whom I[ have known most favorably for 
some years, that unless this relief be extended to 
the gas company it will not be able to and can- 
not supply either the Government or this city 
with gas. 

Mr. PATTERSON. The gentleman has sug- 
gested that I have dwelt so long among the nebule 
that I do not understand this question practically. 
1 will ask him whether if I should purchase a 
coal mine in Pennsylvania and sell coal to this 
gas company it would make my views more 
practical. 

Mr. DAVIS, of New York. I rather think it 
would. I should most certainly hope for such a 
result, but no coal comes from western Pennsy!va- 
nia to Washington, and before it can do so, under 
the laws of trade now existing, both the honor- 
able gentleman and myself will cease to be mem- 
bers of this House. 


Mr. BAXTER. 


[ will certuinly 


I would ask the gentleman 


|| what the stock of thiscompany was worth on the 
| Ist of January, 1864. 


Mr. DAVIS, of New York. I have learned 
from directors of the company that it was held 
at about 120, but without sales. 
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Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. Does the 
gentleman meen to say that this company, with its || 
stock at twenty per cent. premium, comes here || 
begging for relief? 

Mr. DAVIS, cf New York. lLunderstand that 
this stock is held large'y by minors and widows | 
und orphans, who are dependent for support en- || 
tively upon its dividends, and I think [ might | 
inention many western railroads of which the gen- || 

eman may know something whose stocks are | 
held above their real value. 

Mr. BAXTER. Whatdividends has the com- | 
pany made? 

Mr. DAVIS, of New York. It has already | 
been stated by the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Parrerson] that the company, taking 
their outlay and receipts from the beginning, have 
made on the average a little over seven per cent. | 
I believe that to be true; but for the last six months | 
they have made no dividend and they could make | 
none. They are now in debt for the very coal 
which they cis provided for the use of the Gov- 
ernment and the city for the last six months. 

Mr. BAXTER. What is the reserve capital of || 
the company? 

Mr. DAVIS, of New York. I do not know, | 
nor dolcare. If the gentleman means surplus, | 
they have not a dollar. | 

Mr. BEAMAN. I would ask the gentleman | 
if the dividend of seven per cent. was not made | 
after the improvement of the mains? 

Mr. DAVIS, of New York. I suppose the fact 
to be this, that the parties who originally owned || 
this stock years ago did make money on the con- || 
struction ef the work, but that is no reason why || 
the present innocent holders of the stock should || 
be losers. I have very great respect for the in- | 
tegrity ofevery member of this House, but I doubt 
very much if any gentleman here would have 
been conscientiously unwilling to make money 
under such circumstances, Certainly I should || 
not,and [am honest enough to own it. I believe | 
that every man who has enterprise enough to go 
into these investments and spend his capital and 
money in them shonld receive a fair remunera- 
tion. But that has wothing to do with the present 
case. 


——— 





i} 
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But, Mr. Speaker, I cannot take up the time of || 


the House by going into further details on this 
matter. [ undertake only to say that the costof 
coal to-day is such that the company cannot pay 
for it with the price which it receives for gas, 
without any reference to interest, incidental ex- 
venses, insurance, taxes, or anything of thatkind. 
may also allude to the fact that in the making 
of gas there is a large quantity of lime used, the 
price of which has also gone up very high. 

1 will point the House now to a significant 
fact as indicating what is true in regard to gas 
companies alloverthe country. I see in the Syr- 
acuse Journal of the lat of June, 1864, a notice. 
that the price of gas has been raised there by the 
action of the common council—which has the con- 
trol of the company there in respect to price—from 
$2 50 per thousand feet to $4 10. In the city of 

Jtica the price is raised to $4 20. And yep the 
price of coal in the city of Uuca is only $8 50 per 
ton, and in the city of Syracuse $8 per ton, or 
about that; and these prices will be increased if 
the cost of material and labor shall continue to 
advance. 

This state of things exists all over the country. 
It could not be otherwise in these times of inflated 
currency. Everything isnow enhanced in price. 
We pay ourlaborers more. We pay our servants 
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| the intervening space is unoccupied by dwellings. 





more. We pay more for everything that weeat, 
drink, and wear. And it is rightthat we should. 
And yet it is sought to defeat the meritorious ap- 
plication of this company, because two or three 
years ago, when coal was lower, when labor was 
cheaper, when everything cost less, gas could be 
profitably supplied here at less rates than the 
Government authorized to be charged. 

The sole purpose of this bill, Mr. Speaker, is 
to allow this company to charge a reasonable in- 
crease in the price of gas. It receives now from 
ordinary consumers $2 70 per thousand feet, and 
from the Government $2 52. This bill authorizes 
it tocharge the Government $2 89, and to charge 
private consumers $3, which is $1 10less per thou- 
sand feet than is charged in the city of Syracuse, 
and §1 20 Jess than is charged in the city of Utica, 
and less by like amounts than is charged in other 
cities throughout the country. 





— 





There is another consideration which the House 
should bearinmind. Washington has been apt! 
styled “* the city of magnificentdistances.””’ We 


|| all know how much space there is in it unoccupied 


by houses, and we also know that the profits of 
gas companies depend largely upon the number 
of tenements furnished with gas upon a given 
length of main. This company has extended its 
mains from the navy-yard to the city of George- 
town. Members know very well how much of 


All over the city it has laid fifty-seven miles of 
mains. The consumers of gas in this city do not 
average, per mile of main, one fourth of the aver- 
age of other cities. I am simply desirous of hav- 
ing justice and equity done to this company, 
nothing more. I move the previous question on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I move that 
the bill and amendments be laid on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois, moved to re- 
consider the vote by which the bill and amend- 
ments wee laid on the table; and also moved to 
lay the motion to reconsider on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


WASHINGTON INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Mr. HALE, by unanimous consent, intro- 


duced a bill to incorporate the National Insurance 
|| Company of Washington; which was read a first 
| and second time, and referred to the Committee 


for the District of Columbia. 
FERRY RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee for the 
District of Columbia, reported back, with a rec- 


ommendation that it do pass, a bill (H. R. No. 


186) to incorporate the Baltimore and Washing- 


| ton Depot and Potomac Ferry Railway Company. 


And then, on motion of Mr. KELLOGG, of 
Michigan, (at twenty-five minutes past four 
o’clock p. m.,) the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Tuurspay, June 9, 1864. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Bowman. 
On motion of Mr. FESSENDEN, and by 


unanimous consent, the reading of the Journal was 
dispensed with. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. FESSENDEN presented the 


etition of 
William Pierce, of San Seonsieeal C 


alifornia, 


| praying for an issue to him of duplicate bonds in 


place of four Oregon war bonds alleged to have 
been lost by the burning of the steamer Golden 


| Gate on the 27th of July, 1862; which was re- 
| ferred to the Committee on Claims. 


He also presented a memorial of importing mer- 


| chants of New York, praying for the imposition 
| of a duty of fifteen per cent. ad valorem on mer- 


chandise of countries beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope, when imported into the United States from 


| countries this side of the Cape of Good Hope, and 


that raw silk may no longer be excepted from 


such duty; which was referred to the Committee 


on Finance. 
Mr. MORGAN presented a petition of citizens 


| of the United States, praying for the passage of 


the bill (H. R. No. 276) to secure to persons in 
the military and*naval service of the United 
States homesteads on confiscated or forfeited es- 
tates in insurrectionary districts; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. POWELL presented a memorial of chiefs 
of the Wyandott tribe of Indians, remonstrating 
against the allowance of a claim in favor of 
Ahelan Guthrie against the Shawnee Indians; 
which was referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

Mr. CHANDLER presented a communication 
from the Secretary of State, addressed to him as 
chairman of the Committee on Commerce, rel- 
ative to telegraphic communication between the 
eastern and western continents; which was or- 
dered to be printed. 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 


Mr. MORGAN, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to whom was referred a bill (S. No. 134) 
to repeal all acts granting allowances or bounties 
on the tonnage 0 


ESSIONAL GLOBE. 
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vessels engaged in the Bank or 
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other cod fisheries, asked to he discharged from 
its further consideration; which was agreed to. 

Mr. CHANDLER, from the Committee on 
Commerce, to whom was referred the memorial 
of Perry McDonough Collins, reported a bill (S. 
No. 302) to encourage and facilitate telegraphic 
communication between the eastern and western 
continents; which was read, and passed toa sec- 
ond reading. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred a bill (H. R. No. 477) to abolish the 
collection districts of Cape Perpetua and Port 
Orford, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS, from the Committee on Private 
Land Claims,to whom was referred a bill (H.R. 
No. 149) concerning certain school lands in town- 
ship forty-five north, range seven east, in the State 
of Missouri, reported it without amendment. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill from the House of Representatives 
(No. 486) to amend an act entitled ** An act to 
provide atemporary government for the Territory 
of Idaho,’’ approved March 3, 1863, was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Territories. 

CONSULAR AND DIPLOMATIC BILL. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the resolution 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to 
the report of the committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill 
(H.R. No. 40) making appropriations for the 
consular and diplomatic expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the year ending 30th June, 1865, and ask- 
ing a further conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon; and 

On motion of Mr, FESSENDEN, it was 


Resolved, ‘That the Senate further insist upon its amend 
ments to the said bill, disagreed to by the House of Kep 
resentatives, and upon its disagreement to the ameudment 
of the House to the thirty-first amendment of the Senate 
to the said bill, and that it agree to the further conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Ordered, That the conferees on the part of the Senate 
be appointed by the President pro tempore. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed Mr. 
Trumsuit, Mr. Harris, and Mr. Van Winkie. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, 
by Mr. McPuersoy, its Clerk, announced that 
the House of Representatives had passed the fol- 
lowing bills of the Senate: 

A bill (No. 129) to amend an act entitled **An 
act to authorize the corporation of Georgetown, 
in the District of Columbia, to lay and collect a 
water tax, and for other purposes,’’ approved 
May 21, 1862; and 

A bill (No. 285) to regulate the veto power in 
the Territory of Washington. 

The message further announced that the House 
of Representatives had passed the following bills 
and joint resolution; in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

A bill (No. 186) to incorporate the Baltimore 
and Washington Depot and Potomac Ferry Rail- 


way Company; 

A bill (No. 364) authorizing and requiring the 
opening of Sixth street west; 

A bill (No. 434) to authorize the bailiff of the 
orphan’s court, in the county of Washington, and 
District of Columbia, to serve processes issued 
by said court, and for other purposes; 

A bill (No. 495) to amend the charter of the 
Washington and Georgetown Railroad Company; 
and 

A joint resolution (No. 89) as to sewerage and 
drainage in the city of Washington. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message further announced that the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives had signed the 
following enrolled bills; which were thereupon 
signed by the President pee tempore: 

A bill (H.R. No. 422) to amend an act en- 
titled **An act to confirm certain private land 
claims in the Territory of New Mexico;”’ and 

A bill (H. R. No, 487) to provide for the exe- 
cution of treaties between the United States and 
foreign nations respecting consular jurisdiction 
over the crews of vessels of such foreign nations 
in the waters and ports of the United States. 


WAGON ROADS IN MICHIGAN. 


Mr. HOWARD. I ask the unanimous con- 
sent of the Senate to postpone all other orders arfd 
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take up the bill (H. R. No. 227) granting lands 





——_— 








to the State of Michigan for the construction of 


certain wagon roads for military and postal pur- 
poses. 3 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill. 

The Committee on Public Lands reported the 
bill with various amendments. The first amend- 
ment was in section one, line seven, to strike out 
the word “ even” and insert **odd;” and after 
the word * of ”’ to insert * public;”’ and after the 
word *land’’ to insert “not mineral;”’ and in 
line twelve to strike out the word ** even”’ and to 
insert ** odd;’’? and after the word “ of” to in- 
sert ‘* public;’? and after the word ‘land’? to 
insert * not mineral;’’ so that it will read: 


That there be, and hereby is, granted to the State of 
Michigan, for the construction of a wagon road for military 
and postal purposes, from Saginaw city in said State, by 
the shortest and most feasible route, to the Straits of Mack- 
inaw, every alternate or odd section of public land not 
mineral for three miles in width on each side of said road 


to the extent of three sections to the mile. Also foraroad | 


from Grand Rapids, in said State, through Newaygo, Trav- 
erse City, and Little Traverse, to the Straits of Mackinaw, 
every alternate or odd section of public land not mineral 
for three sections in width on each side of said road to the 
extent of three sections to the mile. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in section one, line 
twenty-one, after the word ‘be’ to strike out 
the words “ lawful for the commissioners or 
agents to be appointed by the Governor of said 
State to select (subject to the approval of the 


Secretary of the Interior) from the even vacant | 


sections of land belonging to the United States,” 
and to insert ‘* the duty of the Secretary of the 
Interior to select such lands from the odd sections 
or parts of sections.”’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was in section one, line 
thirty-three, to strike out the words ** Governor 
of the’’ before the word ** State.”’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was in section four, after 
the enacting clause, to strike out the words, ** that 
the benefits of this act shall be forfeited by the 
State of Michigan unless the Governor thereof 
shall officially communicate his acceptance of the 
same to the President of the United States within 
six months from the approval of this act: Provided, 
That when the Governor shall have so accepted 
the grant and shall have the lines of said roads 
located, upon his furnishing the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office,’’ and to insert in lieu 
thereof, ** that when the Governor of the State of 
Michigan shall furnish the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was in section four, line 
ten, after the word “‘charts’’ to strike out the 
word ‘* definitely,” and in line eleven to strike out 
the word ‘‘same’’and insert ** definite location of 
the line of each of said roads;’’ so that it will read: 

That when the Governor of the State of Michigan shall 
furnish the Secretary of the Interior with maps and charts 
showing the definite location of the line of each of said 
roads, it shall be his duty to have the land granted to each 
of said roads withheld from market, and reserved exclu- 
sively for the purposes aforesaid. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was in section four to 
strike out the following proviso: 


Provided further, That incase the Governor of the State 
of Michigan shall deem it necessary to the letting of con- 
tracts for building the roads to sell or transfer any or all the 


Jands hereby granted, it shall be lawful for him to do so, 


with the express provisions, however, that all such certifi- 
cates for deeds or patents as he may find it necessary to 
give shall be in the form of contracts for deeds or patents, 
to be given only when the conditions of this grant are fully 
complied with ; and when the commissioners appointed by 
the Governor shall certify, under oath, that any ten consec- 
utive miles of either of said roads are completed, and the 
Governor is satisfied that the same has been done in ac- 
cordance with the third section of this act, he may give 
final certificates for patents for three sections of land to 
each mile of road thus completed ; and upon the presenta- 
tion of such certificates to the Secretary of State of the 
State of Michigan, it shall be lawful for him to execute to 
the party or parties named in said certificates, or to his or 
their ass patents for the amount of land calied for in 
said cert 

And to insert in lieu thereof: 


And when the said Governor shall certify to the Secretary 
of the Interior that any ten consecutive miles of either of 
said roads have been completed under the provisions of 
this act, and in accordance with the third section thereof, 
Stating definitely where said section of road com- 
mences and where it terminates, it shall be the duty of the 
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said Secretary to cause patents to issue to said State for 
three sections of land for each mile of road thus completed, 
as aforesaid, andsoon until the whole of said roads is com- 
pleted. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in section four, line 
forty-two, after the word ** be’’ to strike out the 
words ‘‘ valid if;’’ in line forty-four, after the 
word “road”’ to insert the words “‘or for any 
road or for any part of any road made before the 
passage of this act;’’ in line fener ns after the 
word *‘for’’ to strike out * the first’’ and to in- 
sert ‘‘each;’’ and in line forty-seven to strike 
out the words “and so on till the road or roads 
are completed,’’ and insert ** completed according 
to the provisions of this act;”’ so that the proviso 
will read: 


Provided further, That no patents shall be given for any 
of the aforesaid lands before the completion ef ten consec- 
utive miles of road, or for any road or for any part of any 
road made before the passage of this act, or for any greater 
quantity than thirty sections for each ten miles completed 
according to the provisions of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. HARLAN. I move toamend the fourth 
section of the bill by adding to the end of the 
section these words: 


Nothing in this proviso, however, shall be construed so 
as to prevent the application of so much of the said three 
sections per mile as may be necessary to finish any part of 
said road partly made before the passage of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I wish to inquire of the 
chairman of the Committee on Public Lands 
whether this bill is agreeable to his views, and 
whether it has been before his committee. 

Mr. HARLAN. The bill has been before the 
Committee on Public Lands, and theamendments 
that have been adopted by the Senate in Commit- 
tee of the Whole were those proposed by the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Ido not desire to disturb 
anything about it that I know of. I suppose it 
is intended by our western friends that this Gov- 
ernment shall never get another dollar out of these 
public lands. I only wanted to know whether 
there was a fair division of the spoils among 
themselves. [Laughter.] If they agree about 
it, | have nothing to say. 

Mr. HARLAN, I think the passage of this 
bill will result in advantage to the Government in 
this: the roads proposed to be built will be con- 
structed through a dense forest in the State of 
Michigan not now inhabited, or at least very 
sparsely inhabited, and if the roads should be 
built and alternate sections of land used for that 
purpose it will probably bring into market the 
remaining sections of the public lands. 

Mr. HOWARD. I will add one single word. 
One effect of the passage of this bill will be to 
establish a post route between Saginaw, in the 
State of Michigan, and Mackinaw, in the same 
State, through a dense wilderness, as has been 
justly remarked, and through which hitherto the 
Government has had no means of transporting 
the public mail except by means of a train of dogs 
that has passed and repassed over that route dur- 
ing the winter, accompanied by men upon snow 
shoes, delaying the mail sometimes three or four 
weeks in its passage between those two points. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, 
and the bill to be read a third time. It was read 
the third time, and passed. 


INTERCOURSE WITH INSURRECTIONARY STATES. 


Mr. MORRILL. I ask the Senate to take up 
a very important bill for consideration at the 
present time. It is Senate bill No. 232, in addi- 
tion to the several acts concerning commercial 
intercourse between loyal and insurrectionary 
States, and to provide for the collection of cap- 
tured and abandoned property and the preven- 
tion of frauds in States declared in insurrection. 

Mr. DAVIS. I will not oppose that motio 
but I ask the privilege of presenting a joint reso- 
lution, that it may be reall and printed for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

Mr. MORRILL. If the Senator will allow 
this bill to come up, I will not object. 

The motion of Mr. Morritt was agreed to. 


PEACE RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. DAVIS. _| now offer the joint resolution. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
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from Kentucky asks the unanimous consent ofthe 
Senate to introduce a joint resolution without pre- 
vious notice. The Chair hears no objection. ‘The 
first reading of the joint resolution. 
The joint resolution was read a first time by its 
title, as follows: “A joint resolution to restore 
peace among the people of the United States.” 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The resolu- 
tion will now be read a second time. 
Mr. GRIMES. I call for the reading of it. 
Mr. HOWARD. Let us hear it. 
The Secretary read it, as follows: 
A joint resolution to restore peace among the people of the 
United States. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
three years of civil war in which the enormous expendi- 
ture of blood and treasure has no parallel in the world’s 
history, and whose wide-spread rapine and diabolical ecru 
elties have shocked Christendom, and which, from alter 
nating success, has produced no essential results, prove 


that war was not the proper remedy for-our national trou 
bles. 


Resolved, That if the people of America would save and 
restore their shattered Constitution and avert from them 
selves and their posterity the slavery of a military despot 
ism and of a public debt, the interest upon which all te 
avails of their labor and economy will never meet, they 
must bring this war to a speedy close. 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be, und 
he is hereby, authorized to propose a cessation of arms wna 
an amnesty tothe authorities of the confederate States of 
America, with a view to a convention of the people of all 
the States to reconstruct their Union; and if that cannot 
be effected, then that said convention agree upon the terms 
of a separation of the States without the further effusion 
of blood, and of a lasting peace among them. 

Mr. SUMNER. 
those resolutions, 
Mr. DAVIS. 

ceived, 

Mr.SUMNER. They cannot have been re- 
ceived in the dark. 

Mr. HOWARD. 1 desire to know what the 
motion is before the Senate, and whether that pa- 
per has been received yet by the Senate for its 
action. If it has not been received, | object to its 
reception. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair wiil 
state the position of the resolution as the Chair 
understands it. The Senator from Kentucky de- 
sired to introduce it and the Chair called for an 
objection. After the reading of it by its title the 
Senator from lowa desired that it should be read 
at large for further information, and it now being 
read, the Chair is of the opinion that it is within 
the power of any Senator to object to it at the 
present time. 

Mr. SUMNER and Mr. HOWARD. I object 
to it. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President 

Mr. HOWARD. lI call the Senator from Ken- 
tucky to order. . 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the Chair permit me 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection be- 
ing made, the resolution cannot be received. 

Mr. HOWARD. It is not then subject to de- 
bate. 

Mr. DAVIS. I just rise to a question of fact. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
from Kentucky can go on by unanimous consent. 

Mr. HOWARD and Mr. CHANDLER. 1 
object. 

Mr. DAVIS. The Chair does not state the 
transaction as it occurred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempere, It is in the 
power of the Senator from Kentucky to appea! 
from the decision of the Chair, and that question 
is open to debate. 

Mr. DAVIS. Then I appeal from the decision 
of the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT prote ¢. Then the ques- 
tion will be, ** Shall the decision of the Chair stand 
as the judgment of the Senate ?’’ 

Mr. DAVIS. I justask to state the facts with- 
out any comment upon them. I asked leave to 
presenta jointresolution. The Chair replied that 
it would be read if there was no objection. It was 
read by its title, and the Chair announced that the 
resolution having once been read it was now upon 
its second reading. That is the fact. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I submit to the Chair if that 
is the fact, as stated according to the recollection 
of the member from Kentucky, it is too late now 
to object to the reception of the resolution; and I 
will suggest, with all the respect which I feel for 
the Senator from Kentucky, that the better way 
to dispose of it is to vote upon it at ones. 
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Mr. DAVIS. Ido not care what disposition | 
the Senate makes of it. | should like to have the 
resolution printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair || 
will state that as the resolution was about to be | 
read a second time the Senator from lowa called 

yy its reading at large for information. 


| 


Mr. DAVIS. Will the honorable Senator 
allow me to saya word? All I ask is that the 
resolution be printed. I have no objection to the 
Senate making any disposition of it that it may 


} 
nenase, 


Mr. DAVIS, The Chair announced that it 
was on its second reading. t 
Mr. COLLAMER, [| take it when a resolu- || 
n is introduced here, and it is read by its title, || 
we do not know from that what it is, and gentle- || 
nen wish before making objection to the reception |} 
f a paper that the paper be read, and it is read | 
liut time for information, to see whether we will 
object to itor not. Otherwise men are obliged || 
io make their objections without knowing what || 
he thing is at all, } 
| 
| 


Mr. COLLAMER. I take it that the gentle- |! 


man by having it offered and objected to and not 


received will get it printed in the Globe; but I take || 
|, Chair understand the appeal to be withdrawn? || 


1Lit cannot be printed by the Senate until it is 
rece ived, 


rhe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 


the Chair. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The difference between the 
course proposed by members who have objected 
io the reception of the resolution and the point 
which I suggest will, I think, be in the public 
estimation very important. The objection to the 
reception of the resolution rules the resolution out, 
if | understand the rule, if a majority of the Sen- 
ate shall sustain the objection, If that is taken 
now, it will appear by that vote, apparently un- 
explained, that there is but a majority of the Sen- 
ate, or may be but a majority of the Senate, op- 
posed to the resolution. I think the resolution is | 
of that character that itis very important to have 





the Senate decide upon it at once, so that the 
public may know, and that the rebels may know, 
what is the opmion of the Senate upon this prop- 
osituon, 

it is hardly necessary to say for myself that I 
all vote against the resolutions, each one of | 
them, not only beeause I think them ill advised 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term, but be- 
cause | think their adoption would be seriously 


} 


RI 





iischievous to the cause in which we are now 
enlisted. I should very much prefer, therefore, 
that the Senate should at once come to a vote (to 
which | do not understand that the member from 
Kentucky hasany objection) upon the resolutions 
themse!ves,and see how many Senators there are 
opposed to the propositions contained in the reso- 
luuens and how many in favor of them, a fact 
which will not be ascertained by a mere question 
upon their reception. 

Mr. CONNESS. I am willing that the vote 
shall be taken now,and would prefer that it should 
be taken, but not upon the adoption of the res- 
olutions. Sir, those are extraordinary resolu- 
tions. They contain, among other language, a 
recognition or admission that there is such a 
Power as the confedergte States of America. | 
object to that, and to the reception of any docu- 
ment containing that language. If the Senate 
could take a direct vote upon the reception of the 
resolutions I think it would be well to ascertain 
how many Senators there are who are willing to 
receive such a paper; but for one, | am not in 
favor of letting the resolutions pass to the ques- 
uon of their adoption or rejection. 

Mr. POMEROY. I am sure the decision of 
the Chair is entirely in harmony with the course 
that the Senate pursues every day. These reso- 
lutions were presented by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky by the courtesy of the Senator from Maine 
who had just hada bill brought up before the 
Senate. He asked leave of the Senator from 
Maine to introduce these resolutions. The Chair 
received the resolutions in order that the Senate 
might know what was their character. The final 
question upon their reception or whether Sena- 
tors should object or notcould not be determined 
unul they were read. The Senator from lowa 
desired to have the resolutions read in detail. 

They have been read. Then was the proper 
time for the Senate to decide whether they would 


|, are properly before the Senate 


| ate | will withdraw that appeal and simply ask 
| that the resolutions be printed by order of the 
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receive them or net. As soon as they were read, || 


| the almost spontaneous sentiment of the Senate || 
| sented a joint resolution. The Chair announced 


was that they should not be received. That is 
the decision of the Senate which I think should | 
be sustained. 

Mr. LANE, of Indiana. If these resolutions 





Mr. POMEROY. They are not before the | 
Senate. The decision of the Chair is that they 
are not. 

Mr. LANE, of Indiana. The decision of the 
Chair as | understand is that they are before the 
Senate, but not for present consideration, objec- 
tion being made. If they are before the Senate I 
move their rejection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
is on the appeal taken from the decision of the 
Chair. 

Mr. DAVIS. With the permission of the Sen- 





' 


Senate, and the Senate can vote whether they will 
print them or not. 

Mr. POMEROY and Mr. SUMNER. I ob- 
ject to their printing. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


Does the 


Mr. DAVIS. Then I will not withdraw it. 


Mr. HOWARD. If I understand the posture | 


will be on the appeal taken trom the decision of || of this question rightly, it is this: the Chair has || : 
Mm i J» ‘| had been reported by the Committee on Com- 


decided that the document offered by the honor- 
able Senator from Kentucky has not been re- | 
ceived by the Senate, and is not, therefore, the | 
proper subject of its action; for such I believe | 
would be the consequence of the non-reception 
ofthe paper. If we have not received it we can- | 
not act upon it; it is not before us for considera- 
| tion inany sense. | understand the Senator from | 
| Kentucky to have taken his appeal from that de- 

| cision of the Chair; and the question now before 
| the Senate is one of fact simply, and nothing but 
| fact; and it is, whether we have actually received 
_ this paper which has been presented by the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky for our consideration, or 
whether we have not received it. Upon thatsub- 











will be taken on the subject-matter of the appeal | 


| 

| ject | have butone opinion. I hope the question 
cme we have received it or not; in other 
! 


words, whether the simple reading of a paper to 


to its contents, and for the purpose of enabling 
the Senate to determine in their own minds 
whether they will receive the paper is, in itself, 
a reception of the oe It seems to me to in- 


| discussion. 

Mr. MORRILL. I rise to call for the order 
of business of the Senate. 

Mr. LANE, of Kansas. Let us dispose of 
this. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is 
of opinion that it is too late for the Senator from 
Maine to object, this having been undertaken by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. LANE, of Kansas. I should like for us 
to set our foot on this thing at once and put an 
end to it. 

Mr. GRIMES. When this resolution was 
introduced it was read a first time by its title. 
The Chair then said that the resolution would be 
read a second time, and I called for its reading at 
large. I take it that the resolution was before 
the Senate, having been read once in the ordi- 
nary form in which bills and joint resolutions are 
read. Hence it seems to me that the motion of 
the Senator from Indiana is in order to reject the 
resolution, and in that way we can have a posi- 
tive and direct vote and a fair expression of the 
sentiment of the Senate on the subject embraced 
in the resolution, 

Mr. DAVIS. I wish to state one single fact. 
The Senator from Michigan and myself do not 
recollect the facts exactly alike. When the Sen- 
ator from Maine moved to take up his bill out of 
#s order I rose and addressed the Chair, and said 
that | would object simply for the purpose of 
presenting a joint resolution, merely to have it 
read and printed for the information of the Sen- 
ate. The Senator from Maine then requested 
me to waive my objection to his motion until his 

| bill was taken up, and then he would not object 
to my presentation of the resolution for the pur- 
pose which I had declared. After his bill was 
taken up and the Chair had announced that it 
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was before the Senate, | rose and addressed the 
Chair and the Chair addressed me. I then pre- 


that the Senator from Kentucky asked leave to 
present a joint resolution and it would be read 
for the Cleeunetion of the Senate. Any gentle- 
man had the privilege at that stage of the busi- 
ness to call for its reading at large, but no Sen- 


ator asked for its reading at large, and the Clerk 


|| proceeded to read it by its title. It was then 


read by its title, and the Chair announced that 

the resolution having been read once the ques- 

| tion will be, ‘* Shall it be read a second time?”’ 

| The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
is, ** Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the 

judgment of the Senate ?”’ 

The question being put, the decision of the 

| Chair was sustained, and the joint resolution 


| . 
|| was not received. 


INTERCOURSE WITH INSURRECTIONARY STATES, 


| 
| Mr. MORRILL. I now call for the considera- 
| tion of my bill. 

| ‘TheSenate, asin Committee of the Whole, pro- 
ceeded to consider the bill (S, No. 232) in addi- 
| tion to the several acts concerning commercial 
intercourse between loyal and insurrectionary 
States, and to provide for the collection of cap- 
tured and abandoned property and the prevention 
of frauds in States declared in insurrection, which 


| 
| 
| 


merce with amendments. The first amendment 
| was to strike out the first, second, and third sec- 


|| tions of the bill, after the enacting clause, in the 


| following words: 


That sales of captured and abandoned property under the 
| act approved March 12, 1863, may be made at such places 


|| in States declared in insurrection as may be designated by 


the Secretary of the Treasury, as wellas at other places now 


|| authorized by said act. ° 
|| Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, Thatin addition to the 


captured and abandoned property to be received, collected, 
and disposed of, as provided in said act, the said agents 
shall take charge of and Jease, for periods not exceeding 
| twelve months, the abandoned lands, houses, and tene- 
| ments within the districts therein named, and shall also 
provide, in such leases or otherwise, for the employment 
and general welfare of all persons within the lines of 
national military occupation within said insurrectionary 
States formerly held as slaves, who are or shall become 
free. Property, real or personal, shall be regarded as aban- 
doned when the lawful owner thereof shall be voluntarily 
absent therefrom, and engaged, either in arms or other- 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, ‘Thatall moneys arising 
from the leasing ofabandoned lands, hhouses,and tenements, 
| or from sales of captured and abandoned property collected 
| and sold in pursuance of said act or of this act, or from fees 
collected under the rules and regulations made by the Sec- 


i 
|] 

the Senate for the information of the Senate as | wise, in aiding or encouraging tbe rebellion. 
| 


volve such an absurdity as not to admit of any || retary of the Treasury, and approved by the President, dated 


respectively the 28th day of August, 1862, the 3lst day of 
March, and the 1)th day of September, 1863, or under any 


shall be made by the Secretary of the Treasury and approved 
by the President, for conducting the commercial intercourse 
which has been or shall be licensed and permitted by the 
President, with and in States declared in insurreetion, shall, 
after mnaring therefrom all properand necessary expenscs 
to be approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, be paid 
| into the Treasury of the United States ; and all accounts of 
| moneys received or expended in connection there with shall 
be audited by the proper accounting officers of the Treasury. 


And to insert in lieu thereof: 


That the first section of the * act to provide for the col- 
fection of abandoned property and for the prevention ot 
fraud in insurrectionary districts in the United States,’’ ap- 
proved March 12, 1863, is hereby extended so as to include 
the descriptions of property mentioned in an act entitled 
“An act further to provide for the collection of duties on 
imports, and for other purposes,” approved July 13, 1861, 
and an act entitled “An act to suppress insurrection, to 
punish treason and rebellion, to seize and confiscate the 

erty of rebels, and for other purposes,” approved July 
7, 1862, respectively; and that the sales provided for in 
said act first mentioned may be made at such places as may 
be designated by the Secretary of the 'T'reasury. And section 
six of said first-mentioned act is hereby amended so as to 
include every description of property mentioned in the acts 
of July 13, 1861, and July 17, 1862, aforesaid ; and that ail 
property, real or personal, described in the acts to which 
this is in addition, shall be regarded as abandoned when 
the lawfn! owner thereof shall be voluntarily absent there- 
from, and engaged, either in arms or otherwise, in aiding 
or encouraging the rebellion. ' 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was in section four, line 

three, after the word ** thereto” to strike out the 

|| words ‘tare hereby extended” and to insert ‘* shall 

apply;”’ and in line six, after the word * being”’ 

to insert the words ** within districts;’’ so that it 
will read: 

Sec. 4. And be it enacted, That the prohibitions 
and provisions of the act approved July 13, 1861, and of the 
acts amendatory or supplementary thereto, shall apply to all 
commercial intercourse by and between persons residing or 
being within districts within the present or future lines of 





amendments or modifications thereof, which have been or 
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national military occupation in the States or parts of States 
declared in insurrection. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was to add at the end of 
the fourth section the following: 

Whether with each other or with persons residing or be- 
ing within districts declared in insurrection and not within 
those lines; and that all persons within the United States 
not native or naturalized eitizens thereof shall be subject 
to the same prohibitions in all commercial intercourse with 
inhabitants of States or parts of States declared in insur- 
rection as citizens of loyal States are subject to under the 
said act or acts. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was in section six, line 
one, after the word “ that’? to insert the words 
‘so much of;’’ in line three, after the word **two”’ 
to insert *¢ and the fourth section of the act ap- 
proved March 12, 1863, as directs;’’ and in line 
five to strike out the word “ directing;’’ so that 
the section will read: 

Src. 6. And be it further enacted, That so much of the 
fifth section of the act approved May 20, 1862, and the 
fourth seetion of the act approved March 12, 1863, as di- 
rects the manner of distributing fines, penalties, and forfeit- 
ures, is hereby repealed, and that in lieu of the distribution 
thereby directed to be made to informers, collectors, and 
other officers of the customs, the court decreeing condem- 
nation may award such compensation to custums officers 


| 





| 
| 
| 





informers, or other persons, for any service connected | 
therewith, as will tend to promote vigilance in protecting | 


the public interests, and as shall be just and equitable, in 
no case, however, to exceed the aggregate arpount bereto- 
fore directed by the said fifth section. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in section seven, line 
three, after the word ‘* States’’ to strike out the 
words **not under the laws of blockade,” and 
in line six, after the word ‘* provided”’ to insert 
the words “in this actand;”’ so that it will read: 


Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That no property seized 
or taken upon any of the inland waters of the United 
States by the waval forces thereof sball be regarded as 


maritime prize; but all property so seized or taken shall | 


be promptly delivered to the proper officers of the courts, 
or as provided in this act and in the said act approved 
March 12, 1863. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was to strike out the 
eighth section, es follows: 


Sec. 8. 4nd be it further enacted, That it shall be law- 
ful for the Secretary of the Treasury, with the approval of 
the President, to authorize agents to purchase for the United 
States any products of States declared in insurrection, at 
such places therein as shall be designated by him, at such 
prices as shall be agreed on with the seller, not exceeding 
the market value thereof at the place of delivery, nor ex- 
ceeding three fourths of the market value thereof in the 
city of New York, at the latest quotations known to the 
agent purchasing: Provided, That no part of the purchase 
money for any products so purchased shall be paid, or 
agreed to be paid, out of any other fund than that arising 
from property sold as captured or abandoned, or purchased 
and sold under the provisions of this act. All property so 
purchased shall be forwarded for sale at such place or 
places as shall be designated by the Seeretary of the Treas- 
ury, and the moneys arising therefrom, after payment of 
the purchase money and the other expenses connected 
therewith, shall be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States; and the accounts of all moneys so received and 
paid shall be rendered to and audited by the proper account- 
ing officers of the Treasury. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


_ The next amendment was to insert the follow- 
ing as additional sections: 


Sec. —. And be it further enacted, That so much of sec- 
tion five of the act of 13th of July, 1861, aforesaid, as au- 
thorizes the President in his discretion to license or permit 
commercial relations in any State or section the inhabit- 
ants of whieh are declared in a state of insurrection, is 
hereby repealed. 

Sec. —. And be it further enacted, That all officers and 
privates of the regular and volunteer forces of the United 
States, and all officers, sailors, and marines in the naval 
service, are hereby prohibited from buying or selling, trad- 
ing, or in any way dealing in the kind or description of 
property mentioned in this act, and the act to which this 
is in addition, whereby to receive or expect any profit, 
benefit, or advantage to himself or any other person di- 
rectly or indirectly connected with him; and it shall be 
the duty of such officer, private, sailor, or marine, when 
such property shall come into his possession or custody, 
or Within his control, to give notice thereof to some agent 
appointed by virtue of this act, and to turn the same over 
to such agent without delay. And for any violation of the 
provisions hereof the officer, private, sailor, or marine so 
otfending shall be liable to the penalties mentioned in the 
sixth section of the act of 12th of March, 1863, aforesaid, 
and shall also be fiable to indictment as fora misdemeanor, 
and fined not exceeding $5,000, and to punishment in the 
penitentiary not exceeding three years, before any court 
competent to try the same, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORRILL. © The importance of this bill 


justifies and perhaps demands that | should state 
to the Senate its character and effect. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will 





apepnaeen _: 











have to interrupt the Senator to call for the spe- | 


cial order of the day. 

Mr. MORRILL. What is the order for one 
o’clock ? 

Mr. WILSON. The bill that we adjourned 
upon last night, and which it is very important 
should be acted onto-day. We want to get it to 
the House of Representatives, so that the Mili- 
tary Committee of that House may have it to- 
morrow morning. I will ask the Senator if he 
thinks he can get this bill through in a brief time. 

Mr. MORRILL. I suppose it will not ee 
much time. I cannot answer forit. It is a bill 
of great importance, and it is desirable that it 
should pass at an early day and go to the House 
of Representatives; but still [ cannot assure the 
Senator that it will not be likely to give rise to 
much discussion. 

Mr. WILSON. I think the Senator had bet- 
ter give way, and let the bill we adjourned on 
last night be taken up and considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
order is before the Senate. 

Mr. CHANDLER. 
order be postponed with a view to proceed with 
this bill. 

Mr WILSON. Let it be done informally. 

Mr. MORRILL. 


Mr. CHANDLER. 
to debate. 
Mr. HENDERSON. 


over. 


ros I represent. 
- MORRILL. Will the Senator allow me 
to explain it? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I have no objection to 
that; but I do not want it acted upon to-day, as 
I have not had time to examine it. 

‘The PRESIDENT protempore. If there be no 
objection, the special order will be informally 
postponed to allow the present consideration of 
the bill which has been before the Senate. 

Mr. WILSON. After the suggestion made by 
the Senator from Missouri, it seems to me that 
this bill ts likely to take some little time, and I 
think it is of great importance to dispose of the 
other measure to-day. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Let the Senator from 
Maine make an explanation of the bill. I should 
like to hear it. 


Mr. JOHNSON. A mere explanation will | 


take but very little time. 


Mr. WILSON. Very well. 


The special | 


I move that the special | 


If the bill occupies much of | 
the time of the Senate I shall not insist upon it. | 
I donot think it will lead | 


I hope this bill may go | 
I have not had time to examine it; but I | 
find that it is a bill that will very seriously affect | 








| 
| 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no | 


objection, the special order will be postponed to 
allow the Senator from Maine to proceed. The 
Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. MORRILL. I will state in the first place, 


Mr. President, the general character of the bill. | 


It is twofold. 


of abandoned and captured property. 
the Senate to the statutes which are affected by it. 


By the act of March 12, 1863, it was provided | 
that the Secretary of the Treasury should appoint | 
certain agents whose business it should be to col- | 
lect, in the States declared by the President in in- | 
surrection, property, which was denominated in | 
By the act of July | 
17, 1862, certain property was declared to be for- | 
feited to the United States; or, in other words, | 
all the property of certain classes or persons in | 


that act abandoned property. 


rebellion against the United States was declared 
forfeited and denominated prize of war. 


erty was declared forfeited which should be found 


in transit between the States in insurrection and | 


the loyal States. In other words, all intercourse 
betweén the States in insurrection and the loyal 
States was declared illegal, and all property at- 
tempted to be carried from one section of the 
country to the other was declared forfeited. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Com- 
merce to this bill extends the provision of the act 
of 1863, whereby the Secretary was authorized to 
appoint agents to collect abandoned property, to 
the two preceding acts, and makes it his duty to 
collect, within our lines, all property both aban- 
doned and declared forfeited by those acts to the 
Government of the United States; and that is the 
extent of the bill on that subject. By the act of 


It relates to the commercial in- | 
tercourse between the loyal States and the States | 
in insurrection, and it provides for the collection | 
I will refer | 


By the | 
preceding act, theact of July 13, 1861, certain prop- | 


———————————— 
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July 13, 1861, as I have already stated, all inter- 
course between the States in insurrection and the 
loyal States was declared illegal; but there was 
this proviso: 

* Provided, however, That the President may, in his dis- 
cretion, license aud permit commercial intercourse with 
any such part of said State or sectioa, the inhabitants of 
which are so declared in a state of insurrection, in such 
articles, and for such time, and by such persons, as he, In 
his discretion, may think most conducive to the public in 
terest; and such intercourse, so far as by him licensed, 
shall be conducted and carried on only in pursuance of 
rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. And the Secretary of the Treasury may appoint 
such officers at places where officers of the customs are not 
now authorized by Jaw as may be needed to earry into ef 
fect such licenses, rules, and reguiations; and officers of 
the customs and other officers shall receive for services 
under this section, and under said rules and regulations, 
such fees and compensation as are now allowed for sim- 
ilar service under other provisions of law.” 

It will be seen, then, that upon this statute of 
1861, as a general proposition, all commercial in- 
tercourse between the loyal States and the States 
in insurrection was absolutely prohibited, with 
the proviso that the President might authorize 
and permit such trade in such articles as he deemed 
necessary between those States. Under that pro- 
viso the Secretary of the Treasury ordained cer- 
tain rules and regulations for the trade between 
the insurrectionary and the loyal States; and it 
is understood that a very large trade has sprung 
up under those regulations; so that the commit- 
tee were led to believe that the exception came 
very near being the rule itself; that the intercourse 
which the act of 1861 had declared illegal between 
the States had been rendered legal by the rules 
and regulations of the Treasury Department, and 
trade between those sections, that is, the contigu- 
ous sections, was very little restricted; and under 
those rules and regulations it is believed that a 
system of general abuse grew up. 

The committee, therefore, to restore the statute 
of 1861 to its original purpose, provided for the 
repeal of that proviso, and as the bill now stands, 
as reported by the committee, all commercial in- 
tercourse between the States in insurrection and 
the loyal States is declared illegal. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Tennessee has been de- 
clared in insurrection. Would this bill prevent 
any trade with any part of Tennessee ? 

Mr. MORRILL. Yes, sir; the bill of the com- 

mittee prevents any commercial intercourse be- 
tween any State declared by the President to be 
in a state of insurrection and the inhabitants of a 
loyal State. 
Mr. HENDERSON. But suppose some of 
the ports were declared open under another law? 
_Mr. MORRILL. That would be an excep- 
tion. 


Mr. HENDERSON. 
bill. 

Mr. MORRILL. If I am understood, then, 
two propositions are contained in the bill; the first 
is to prohibit all commercial intercourse between 
the States and sections which by the act of 1861 
are authorized to be declared in a state of insur- 
rection by the President, and the proviso of the 
act of 1861 which authorizes the President to 
grant and permit licenses in such cases is abso- 
lutely repealed. 

The next proposition is thatit shall be the duty 
of the Seeretary of the Treasury to appointagents 
whose business it shall be within our lines to co!- 
leetall abandoned property and all property which 
by the act of 1861, and the subsequent act of 1862, 
was declared to be captured, and proceeds upon 
the idea that, it being the property of the United 
States by those acts, it is to be converted for the 
support of the Army and for the Treasury. 

Perhaps 1 ought to state one other section, the 
seventh section of the amended bill, which is only 
in addition by way of enforcing the foregoing 
provisions. It has been found that in all this re- 
gion of country a very large trade sprang up, and 
it is believed to have proved very injurious to the 
public service. Officers of the Army and officers 
of the Navy have been largely engaged in one 
way or another in trade in the products of that 
country. Section seven prohibits officers of the 
Army and of the Navy, and soldiers in the Army 
and sailors and marines in the naval service from 
engaging in trade or in any way interfering with 
this property, except as their duty may require 
them to turn the property over to the commercial 
agents appointed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 


I do not find it in this 
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It was found, moreover, Mr. President, that 
in the naval service large quantities of cotton had 
been captured by officers of the Navy and claimed 
to be prize of war, out of which has arisena great 
deal of trouble between the officers of the Navy 
and the commercial agents. This bill provides 
that none of this property which by the previous 
acts is declared to be forfeited to the United States 
shall in any contingency whatever be considered 
prize of war, and the officers of the Navy are pro- | 
hibited from so treating it, or reducing it to their | 
custody,or inany way whatever interfering with | 
it, except to turn it over to the commercial agents. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I suppose that provision 
does not include captures made at sea. 

Mr. MORRILL. Of course not. It carefully 
excludes captures made at sea. I believe I have | 
now given a brief statement of the character of | 
the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Lam not quite sure that 1 
understand the bill from the explanation made b 
the honorable member from Maine, although it 
has been made in avery lucid way. Ido notun- 
derstand it because | am not sure that I under- 
stand the antecedent legislation; and if the hon- 
orable member will answer the questions which | 
{ am about to ask, he may remove the objections 
to which it seems to me the bill is obnoxious. 

The act of 1861 prohibits all trade between the 
insurrectionary States and the loyal States; but 
it has within it an authority which I believe is in | 
the proviso which this bill seeks to repeal, an au- 
thority to the President to declare any port or 
section of any such State to be a port or section 
between which and the loyal States trade may be 
had. The State of Tennessee, the whole State, 
has. been declared to be in a state of insurrection; 
and underthe general provisions of the act of 1861, 
if we had done nothing more, there could have | 
been no trade carried on between the people of the | 
loyal States and the people of Tennessee; it would | 
all have been prohibited; but under the proviso 
contained in that act the President declared Mem- | 
phis to be a port with which trade might be car- | 
ried on, and a very heavy trade has from that 
time to this, whenever the river has been open, 
been carried on between the States above and 
Memphis. Perhaps nearly the wholetrade upon 
the river that Missouri has had since the war | 
commenced has been a trade with the port of | 
Memphis, and they were authorized to have that | 
‘by virtue of the authority conferred on the Pres- | 
ident by the proviso. Now, the honorable mem- 
ber from Maine proposes by this measure, if I | 
understand him aright, to repeal that proviso, so | 
as to take from the President the authority to ex- | 
cept any place out of the operation of the act of | 
1861, which declares all those States to be in a | 
condition that no trade can be carried on with 
them, so as to put Tennessee—lI illustrate it by | 
‘Tennessee—in a condition where no trade can be 
carried on with her. 4 all 

We were told, and we rejoiced over the result 
when it was accomplished, that the opening of | 
the Mississippi river was all-important to the 
loyal States upon the river, and to ourselves on 
this side, for a good deal of that trade makes its | 
way to the Atlantic coming this way, either com- 
ing entirely through by our railroads, or stop- | 
ping at Cincinnati or other places, and going by 
rail around to New York. We succeeded in 
making the river open practically; and when that | 
was done a very considerable trade was carried 
on between the States bordering upon the river 
and the port of Memphis, because the President, | 
under the authority conferred upon him y the 
proviso of the act of 1861, authorized trade to be 
carried on with that portion of Tennessee; but if | 
you repeal that proviso it cannot be carried on 
in the future, and the whole State of Tennessee | 
will be excluded from the privilege of trade with 
States below or above her, and the loyal States 
above will be excluded from the privilege of trad- 
ing with her. I can only guess at the probable 
result, The honorable member from Missouri 
{Mr. Henperson] is of course more familiar 
than Tam with the extent of the trade that has 
been carried on, and the effect of now arresting 
it; but I can imagine that the repeal of that pro- 
viso would be very fatal to the loyal citizens of 








Missouri, and be exceedingly obnoxious. 

Mr. MORRILL. 1! do not understand the bill 
to have the effect contemplated by the Senator 
from Maryland. By the fifth section of the act of | 
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1861, which contains the proviso, the President is 


authorized to declare in a state of insurrectionany | 


State or section of a State; but from time totime 
he may change that declaration; so that if 1 am 
right in this construction, the effect would be that 
to-day he may declare the whole State of Ten- 
nessee in a state of insurrection, and then, accord- 
ing to the provisions of this bill, all trade would 
be prohibited; but to-morrow the cireumstances 
of the country may be changed, and he may de- 
clare one half of the State of Tennessee to beina 
state of insurrection, and the other half not; and 
then, under the provisions of this bill, that half 
not declared to be in a state of insurrection would 


be open to trade and commerce. The simple prop- | 


osition of the Committee on Commerce is that 
while we are proceeding against a section of the 
country in a state of war, and declaring it to be 
in a state of insurrection, we will not hold that 
that section of country is in such condition that 
itis safe to maintain commercial relations with 
it; that when we declare a State or asection of a 
State to be ina state of insurrection, that condition 
is inconsistent with the idea of commercial rela- 
tions, and with that section of country we shall 
hold no commercial relations whatever. 

As there seems to be a desire to take time to 
look into the bill, and Ll agree that it is of the 
utmost importance and should be carefully con- 
sidered, 1 have no objection that it shall now 
subside. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I desire to say a very 
few words before the bill is postponed. The act 
of 1861, which authorized the President to de- 
clare insurrectionary States to be in a state of 
insurrection, and provided that thereupon com- 
merce with them should cease, and that all in- 
tercourse with them by land or water should be 
unlawful, and that the vessels and vehicles en- 
gaged in it might be forfeited, was a necessary 
condition to a state of war. ‘The idea of carry- 
ing on a war with any people, and at the same 
time holding commercial intercourse with them, 
is a paradox; it cannot be. The Senator from 
Maiue is right when he says that if we can carry 
on commerce with them we can furnish all the 
supplies to make war on us. And | undertake 
to declare, whatever gentlemen may say to the 
contrary, that if this business of trading with the 
enemy is suffered to go on, our war never can 
end, 

I wish now to say a word in relation to the 
clause of the act of 1861 to which allusion has been 
made. The proviso was putin for a purpose. 
We understood in passing that act that when the 
proclamation was issued under it there would be 
a state of war, absolute, unconditional war; and 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
prize cases held unanimously that that was our 
condition after the act of 1861 and the proclama- 
tion under it. As we stopped all intercourse and 
had an actually existing state of war, a question 
arose whether there might not be a practical diffi- 
culty in ever putting an end to it under such a 
law. As our Army went on, as we hoped it 
would, in the occupation of the enemy’s country, 
and that country was opened to the loyal part of 
the United States, it was apprehended that inter- 
course might be needed to feed the towns and 
cities in the rear of our armies; and the question 
immediately arose whether that could be done con- 
sistently with the laws of nations,as we had now 
put the United States in a state of war with the 
insurrectionary States, to be governed of course 
by the laws of nations. Thereupon examination 
was made, and it was ascertained distinctly that 
by the law of nations the power to declare war, in 
modern times, within the last two hundred years 
at least, has been considered among nations as a 
power that may modify that war; it may license in- 
tercourse with particular parts and sections under 
peculiar circumstances. We wanted the Presi- 
dent to have power to permit intercourse as we 
progressed in the possession of the country; and 
inasmuch as the President had not the war-de- 
claring power, that being in Congress, it became 
necessary in order to invest him with that au- 
thority to have an act of Congress, the war-de- 
claring power, to enable him to do it; and there- 
fore the proviso which has been referred to was 

ut in the act of 1861 that the President might 
Leones intercourse in such articles and by such 
persons as he might deem safe, in such sections 
of the country as he had declared to be in a state 
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of insurrection, as the public service might re- 
uire. 
. I have read the bill of the Senator from Maine 
| with some care, but I do not know that I under- 
stand it sufficiently to see how it relieves the diffi- 
culty. I understand it to repeal the proviso of 
| the act of 1861. It repeals the power given to the 
|| President for such a contingency as I have stated. 
| Suppose we should get possession of Richmond 
next week, and our troops being there, some of 
our people being there, could any intercourse be 
held with Richmond to carry provisions in there 
to keep the people of the town from starvation 
then? Virginia has been declared to be in a state 
of‘insurrection; a state of war exists between that 
country and this, and intercourse has necessarily 
ceased, The insurrection in Virginia has not been 
suppressed, but we have got possession of some 
part of the country; it will not do for, us to say 
that where we have military possession we will 
permit the people to sturve; intercourse must be, 
temporarily at least, restored to them. I desire 
to know how this is to be done under this bill? 
Suppose you repeal the proviso which I have men- 
tioned, how are we to get along in relation to any 
part of the country that we take possession of 
when we have not suppressed the rebellion? 

I wish it to be borne in mind at the same time 
that, as I understand it, all attempts to undertake 
to say that a particular section of a State, ora 
whole State, if you please, when one tenth of its 
inhabitants declare themselves to be loyal, is re- 
claimed from a state of insurrection, are practi- 
cally impossible; the thing isafailure. I need not 
go over the experiment that has been made under 
that.» What has been done in Florida? You take 
possession of two or three towns, invite the peo- 
ple to take the oath of allegiance, and then ina 
few weeks you are compelled to leave there and 
turn over those people whom you have thus in- 
duced to take the oath of allegiance to the mercy 
of their enemies if they have any; you abandon 
them to the enemy. It has been done in Florida 
twice already; it has been done in part of North 
Carolina; and I think it has been done to some 
extentin Texas. How many of those good peo- 
ple who have been thus practiced upon have act- 
ually lost their lives by it, Ido not know, but I 
think large numbers. The truth is that to reclaim 
any State or part of a State to allegiance to this 
country, and reéstablish an entire government 
over itaccording to the genius of our institutions, 
with proper local legislation and United States 
legislation, isa thing impracticable until the whole 
insurrection, all its military power, is put down 
everywhere. The army of the rebels has been 
hunted out of Tennessee, but it is down on the 
borders of Georgia, fifty or one hundred miles 
off; the war is going on; one half the people of 
Tennessee are looking to that rebel army with a 
hope of its return, and the rest of them are look- 
ing to it with a fear of its return. Howcan any 
State be expected to be reclaimed, I mean quietly, 
sabeeete. and safely, in that way? It never 
can be done. The truth is that the military force 
of this inaurrection must be subdued every where 
before you can reclaim and return to their alle- 
giance people anywhere. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senator from 
Maine to another point in connection with this 
bill. Ido not agree with him that the President, 
after having to-day declared a State to bein insur- 
rection, can to-morrow declare that a certain part 
of it is not in insurrection. There is nothing of 
that kind in the power given to him by the act of 
1861; that law does not contain any such thing. 
It does give power to license an intercourse where 
he thinks the public service requires itand it can 
be safely done; but the power to declare a State 
or a part of a State to be in insurrection does not 
authorize him afterwards to declarea part of that 
State to be reclaimed from insurrection. That is 
entirely a different power. He may license inter- 
course, and he ead 6. to have that power, to be 
exercised when the condition of things produced 
by military force may require it. Butif the power 
is taken from the President to grant these licenses, 
I desire to know what the bill provides in lieu of 
it. I do not ask the Senator from Maine to an- 
swer now, but in due time, when the bill comes 
up again, to say how intercourse is to be permitted 
where we have reclaimed a part of the country, 
when the necessities of that country require it. 
Who is to decide that, and how is it t# be decided : 
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Mr. HENDERSON. Before this bill goes over, | partments of business. The temptations upon passed at the earliest possible period, so that if 


I desire very much that the Senatorfrom Maine, || 
who has charge of it, will turn his attention to it, 
and attempt to secure something in another direc- 
tion from that which he seems to be now pursu- 
ing. Although a great many of the people of | 
Missouri have been long disposed to complain 
most bitterly ofthe rules and regulations imposed 
upon trade, I have not been inclined to complain 
of the Secretary of the Treasury on that subject. 
I know that some of the regulations are very on- 
crous and burdensome upon trade that our people 
desire to carry on, and that might be very advan- 
tageously carried on with certain ete of the 
country that have been subjected to our arms; 
but | have always thought that the rules and reg- 
ulations upon such trade ought to be very strin- 
gent lest frauds should be committed, lest arms 
and ammunition and the means of carrying on 
war should be given to the rebels. Butifthe prop- 
osition now made by the Senator from Maine 
shall carry, it cuts off all trade entirely. The 
Senator from Vermont is perfectly correct upon 
that subject. The act of 186], without the pro- 
viso which has been referred to, cuts off all trade 
between the loyal and insurrectionary States, and 
any property coming from one of the States de- 
clared to be in insurrection is confiscated, and 
may be seized by the officers of the Government 
immediately on coming within our lines. The 
only trade that can be possibly carried on, the 
only interchange of commodities between the 
States declared in insurrection and the loyal States 
is carried on by virtue of the proviso to the fifth 
section of the act of 1861, but if the Senator from 
Maine succeeds with his bill no trade whagever 
can be carried on, for it repeals that proviso. 
Now, Mr. President, I desire to state a fact 
which ought to be taken into consideration by the 
Senate. I will go as far as any Senator toward 
cutting off an improper and contraband trade be- 
tween the loyal and seceded States. I know that 
our people are very desirous to open up unre- 
stricted trade, indiscriminate trade with the south- 


—————————— 


ern States. 1 know that they argue in my State 
that that willdo more toward converting the peo- 
ple of the South and bringing them back to a re- 
turn of peaceful relations than anything else which 
can possibly be done. In fact, many of them 
argue that commerce will do a great deal more 
than our.arms toward bringing about a return of 
peace. I have differed and differed materially 
trom gentlemen who thus argue, and I have de- 
sired at all times to see such regulations adopted 
as will prevent the carrying to the rebels of any- 
thing that may aid them in their work of treason. 
But suppose we cut off all trade entirely, what 
will be the result? I desire to call attention to 
that consideration especially. In the State of 
Tennessee, where there is perfect peace in large 
portions of it, say for instance at the city of Mem- 
phis, there would have been very great suffering, 
indeed, but for the trade which has been allowed, 
What course shall we pursue? Because the State 
of Tennessee has been declared to be ira state of 
insurrection, shall we say that we will starve to 
death all the people in that State? Suppose we 
take the country, and our armies, as they have a 
right to do, seize upon and use the corn and the 
hay and all the provisions the people there have 
to sustain themselves, what shallbe done? Will 
the Government of the United States feed the peo- 
ple of Tennessee at its expense, furnish rations 
to them as we have been compelled to do there 
and in various other States, or shall this restricted 
trade be opened up so that the people of that 
country can give us cotton in return for some- 
thing to eat? It is a plain proposition: we have 
either got to starve these people or to furnish them 
with rations under the direction of the Federal 
armies at the expense of the Government, or else 
we must open up a restricted trade, so as to Ict 
them exchange commodities with us. There is 
no question of that. 

One other consideration. I haveno doubtthat 
the Committee on Commerce have been led to 
report a bill of this character in consequence of 
the numerous frauds committed by ‘Treasury 
agents in the southern States. I have been in- 
formed that those frauds have been great. But 
the Secretary of the Treasury is not to blame for 
this; the President is not to blame forthis. Until 
we can make all men honest by legislation such 
things will occur, and they wifl occur in all de- 


| almost every day to make a fortune; and | have 


_ turned out to be frav'ulent and corrupt individ- 


| cause some men turn out to be dishonest? [say 
_not, and [ hope no such measure as this in the 


the Treasury agents in the southern States are 
very great; the temptation is presented to them 


no doubt that numbers of men who went down 
there believing themse!ves to be honest men have 


uals. But are we to jo a very great wrong be- 


present state of the country will be adopted. 

The Senator from Vermont, according to my 
view, is perfectly correct in holding that when 
the President has once declared a State to be in 
insurrection he is functus officio on that point, he 
has discharged his duty, he has no power then to 
proclaim that the State is not in insurrectien so 
as to allow intercourse with it. He can open a 
port of entry where he thinks it desirable to allow 
ee trade, but not by virtue of that act. If 
this bill shall be passed it will cut off all trade, 
not only the contraband trade but that which is 
advantageous to our own Government, to the 
people of the West, and to the poorer people in | 
the southern States who perhaps have been loyal 
at all times. 

I think, therefore, that this bill deserves a very 
close examination, and I hope that it will be 
passed over for the present. I thought it neces- 
sary to say something while it was now before 
the Senate. [hope that no act will be hastily 
passed which will inflict such very great injury 
on the Government and on the people of the West 
and on the people behind our-armies, many of 
whom are loyal, and many of whom will become 
so by proper and restricted trade. 

Mr. TEN EYCK. The Committee on Com- | 
merce, who reported this bill, regarded it as one 
of the utmost importance, and with the knowl- 
edge derived from investigations of the matters in- 
volved in it, las a member of that committee re- 
gard it as of as much importance as the passage 
of the bill which it is proposed to take up in place 
of this. Still, 1am willing that this shall now 
give place to that bill, and that this may be laid 
aside with a view of perfecting it and meeting 
some of the questions which have been proposed 
by Senators on this floor in relation to its proba- 


ble operation. I think it highly important and | 


worthy of consideration, and every day that we 


refrain from the passage of this bill not only in- || 


flicts a gross injury on the Union cause, but en- 


courages, I had almost said, thousands of men to | 


depart from the line of rectitude which has char- 
acterized them throughout life and engage ina 
wholesale raid upon southern productions in the 
shape of cotton and other things; and not only 
that, sir, but goes to prolong the war. 

It would be a very serious thing, I admit, to 


| possible not even a day shail pass over our heads 
| before we put an end to these nefarious trans- 
actions. 

Sir, the whole valley of the Mississippi along 
| the line of this permitted trade has been de- 
bauched; not merely the Treasury agents, (for 
that is a very small matter,) but men engaged in 
carrying our flag, not only upen land but upon 
the internal waters; and | am greatly afraid that 
under the plea of maritime capture raids have been 
set on foot, extending inland many miles, and 
money has been paid for the products of the coun- 
try, and even gone into the hands of rebels with 
a perfect knowledge that they were such. 

I intended to do nothing more than call the at- 
tention of the Senate to the importance of pass- 
ing a bill of this k®d, and passing it speedily; 
but | am willing to defer to the wishes of the 
chairman of the Military Committee in order that 
the bill in regard to a draft may be taken up and 
passed without any further lie. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I amvery glad that this 
revelation of facts, which the public have be- 
| lieved for a great while, comes now with so dis- 
tinguished an indorsement. The honorable Sen 
ator from New Jersey will pardon me for an 
inquiry which I propose to make: whether the 
acts and things which he has condemned have 
| been done by members of his own party, or by 
that unfortunate class of people in this country 
who are denominated ** copperheads.”” 

Mr. TEN EYCK., Sir, in this matter I know no 
party and | know no distinction between members 
| of different parties. I have made no revelation; | 
have simply intimated my fears and my doubts on 
this subject, and they are so strong as to include 
members of the party to which the gentleman be- 
longs as well as members of the party to which 
I belong. Without discrimination and distinction, 
I for one am anxious to tear up the whole thing 
by the roots, to destroy it root and branch, and 
1 trust this bill wiil do it. 

Mr. WILSON. I call for the order of the day. 


COURTS IN WISCONSIN. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor 
in the chair.) Before taking up the order of the 
day the Chair will, with the indulgence of the 
Senate, lay before the body the amendment of 
the House of Representatives to the bill (S. No. 
55) in relation to the circuit court in and for the 
district of Wisconsin. 

The amendment was read. It was to add to 
| the bill tne following proviso: 

Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be con 
strued te interfere with execution-processes or orders of 
sale already in part executed, but the same shall proceed 
and be perfected as if this act had not been passed. 








starve all the Union people within the lines of our 
armies as they advance; and perhaps it would be 
a very serious thing to starve those who are not 


sufferings as much as I would those who have 
Univn sentiments, if such a calamity should hap- 
pen. But, sir, while we are looking to the pro- 
tection and comfort of the Union men and women 
who have suffered in consequence of their fidelity 
to the ancient flag, we must not overlook the fact 
that we have prolonged their sufferings, prolonged 
the rebellion, strengthened the arm of traitors by 
allowing this ve-y trade, in consequence of which 


not only Union men and women but rebels of the | 


The amendment was concurred in. 
Mr. DOOLITTLE subsequently said: My at- 


tention was not called to the vote concurring in 


to the bill relative to the circuit court in Wiscon- 
sin. I move that that vote be reconsidered. 
The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. TRUMBULL. I think the amendment 
ought not to be concurred in. The very object 
of the bill was to prevent an inconvenience aris- 
ing from having part of the records in the district 
and part in the circuit court. This amendment 
destroys that, and I think it should be non-con- 
curred in. 


Union people, though I should not regret their the amendment of the House of Representatives 
| 
| 


deepest dye have been fed and have had their 
pockets crowded with greenbacks, by means of 
which they could carry on the rebellion. Under 
this permission to trade, supplies have not only 
gone in, but bullets and powder, instruments of 
death which our heroic soldiers have been com- 
pelled to face and meet upon almost every field 
of battle in which they have been engaged in the 


South. I am not at liberty to mention any of the | 


evidence that has come before the committee of 
which I happen to be a member, on this subject; 
but if I were to mention the facts, they would 
make the cheeks of every American Senator tin- 
gle with shame. 

I am greatlyrafraid that in some quarters the 
movements of our armies have been directed more 
with a view to carry on trade and to procure the 
productions of the southern country than to strike 
down the rebels and put rebels under their feet. 
I fear it, sir. I am so greatly convinced of it that 
T am anxious that this bill shall be perfected and 





The amendment was not concurred in. 


|] HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


| The following bills from the Housewf Repre- 
sentatives were severally read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Commitee on the District of 
Columbia: 

A bill (No. 186) to incorporate the Baltimore 
and Washington Depot and Potomac Ferry Rail- 
|| way Company; 

'| A bill (No. 364) authorizing and requiring the 
|| opening of Sixth street west; 

| Arbill (No. 434) to authorize the bailiff of the 
'| orphans’ court, in the county of Washington and 
District of Columbia, to serve processes issued by 
said court, and for other purposes; 

A bill (No. 495) to amend the charter of the 
rhs and Georgetown Railroad Company ; 
an 

A bill (No. 89) as to seweruge and drainage in 
the city of Washington. 





| 
| 
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Phe bill (No. 486) to amend an actentitled**An || of experience, with considerable bodies of expe- | 


act to provide a temporary government for, the 
Territory of Idaho,’’ approved March 3, 1863, 
ras read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee ou Territories. 


PERFORMANCE OF MILITARY DUTY, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, re- 
sumed the consideration of the bill (S. No. 286) 


rienced men, will give us a good organization, | 


and the men thus drafted in a very short time 


| will make as good and efficient soldiers as if they 


were all veterans. Hencel believe it will be best 


j 
| 
} 


| to make your drafts for shorter periods and to | 


to prohibit the discharge of persons from liability | 
to military duty by reason of the payment of | 


mone ° 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
question is on an amendment moved by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, [Mr, meen 

Mr. WILSON. ‘The Senator from Vermont 
| Mr. CotLamer} has prepared some amendments 


or 
The pending | 


(hat cover the point intended tg be-covered by my | 


amendment, and L think more fully and in better 
ruarded language. I therefore withdraw my 


imendment for the purpose of allowing the Sen- 


ator from Vermont to offer his. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Last night this bill was laid 
overatiny suggestion, as I desired to prepare some 
amendments. I have prepared them and shown 
them to the chairman of the Military Committee, 
and he is willing to adopt them. I move now to 
amend the bill by adding the following additional 
BeCLIONS: 

~Ind he it further enacted, That all calls for drafts here- 
after made under the act entitied “An act for enrolling and 
calling out the national forces, and for other purposes,’ ap- 
proved March 3, J863, and of any act in addition to or 
amendment thereol, shall be for a term not exceeding one 
yoar 

nd be it further enacted, That this act shall not extend 
to or include drafts to be made in any district or subdi 
vision thereof, to fill its quota on calls already made, but 


the same shall be completed under the laws in force before | 


the passage here of. 

And be it further enacted, That no person drafted on fu- 
ture ealls shall be liable to be again drafted until the pres- 
ent enroliment shall be exhausted, 

Ind be it further enacted, That the number of men fur- 
nished from any district tor the service of the United States 


beyond and above its quota on calls heretofore made, and | 


the term of service of such men, shall be considered and 
allowed to said district in calls herealter wade. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


will be taken on each separate amendment in its 


The question | 


The first question is on the first additional section. | 


Mr. COLLAMER, 
ion of the question. 

Mr. CONNESS and Mr. HENDERSON, I 
ask for a division, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
of any member to have a distinct vote on each 
separate proposition of amendment. 

Mr. COLLAMER. When a call is made for 
a division it is proper of course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The first sec- 
tion of the amendment will be read; 

The Secretary read as follows: 

And be ut further enacted, That all calls for drafts here- 
after made under the act entitled * An act for enrolling and 
calling out the national forces, and for other purposes,” 
approved March 3, 1863, and of any act in addition to or 


amendment thereof, shall be for a term not exceeding one 
year. 


Mr. COLLAMER. 
ale isa bill to repeal the $300 commutation clause 
of the existing law. My proposition is not to 
strike out from the bill, but to add these additional 
sections to it, and | wish to explain for a few 
moments the relations which these different sec- 
tions bear to each other, making a system by 
themselves. The first one, which has just been 
read and which is to be first voted upon, provides 
that the future drafts shall be for a term not ex- 
ceeding one year, 1 made my remarks on that 
proposition yesterday, explaining my views. If 
you repeal the commutation clause, the necessary 
consequence is, a8 was suggested by the honor- 
able Senator from Maryland, a very great rise in 
the price of substitutes; they will not fall within 
the reach of ordinary people. Then, in relation 
to people of ordinary circumstances, to say to 
them that we will repeal the commutation clause, 
of course elevating greatly the price of substi- 
tutes, and draft them for three years, and make 
ull go who are able to go, is an extremity which 
I do not believe the service of the country de- 
mands. 

In the next place, I believe that in the present 
state of our Army affairs, the drafting of twelve 
months’ men and putting them into the regiments 
already existing, which are officered by officers 


It is the right | 


The bill before the Sen- | 





make them so as always to have a reserve force 
to fill up our Army when it is necessary. Under- 
taking to draft men when you are actually in the 
presence of the enemy in the field cannot answer 
the purpose. Our present great service immedi- 
ately before Richmond cannot be relieved by men 
drafted now. Iam not now speaking of volun- 
teering or of the States that may turn out from 
their existing organizations some militia for short 
periods; but the bill before us relates to drafting 
from our national forces agreeably to our laws of 
draft, and I say nothing can be derived through 
that channel and from that source which can fur- 
nish any present relief to the Army. The bill, 
therefore, looks to the future, and looking to that 
future, I believe the better way is that the draft be 
made in the autumn, thatit be made fora year, that 
the drafted men be put intoexisting regiments with 
the experienced men, and by the opening of the 


| spring campaign these men together with the ex- 





I do not wish any divis- || 


| perienced men who are with them will form an 
| efficient force for the whole campaign; and then 


in the succeeding fall another body of men should 
be drafted so as to be ready to fill up the Army 
when the terms of their predecessors expire; and 
that plan of drafting from time to time and filling 
up your armies as they need it should make a 
system. . 

In order to preserve the consistency of the sys- 
tem, the next section which I propose is that this 


drafting by the year shall not apply to making | 


up the quotas of States which are in arrear on 
past calls. ‘That section is a necessary part of 
the system. It is that any district which is in 


| arrear, shall fill up its arrearages with three years’ 


men under the law as it now exists and under 
which other States have filled theirs. 

Not only are there States in arrear, but there 
are other States that are a good deal in advance 
of the calls, that have furnished more men than 


; . re | the calls required; and the next section of my 
order, as each section is a distinct proposition, | 


amendment provides that in all cases where dis- 
tricts have furnished a larger number than was 
necessary to fill the quotas which were required 


| of them on calls heretofore made they shall have 


their excess of men reckoned according to their 
term of service toward the future calls. So you 
perceive, Mr. President, that this section and the 
preceding one provide in relation to districts in 
arrear and in relation to districts in advance. 


Another section is, leaving past drafts to be | 


governed by existing law, that in future drafis 


| for a year’s service aman who is drafted shall not 


be put back for draft again until the roll is through. | 


That is, youshall not call on a man and send him 
for a year and then put him back in the list and 
draw him again, when his neighbor under the 
same cireumstances has not gone. 
Mr. JOHNSON. Is not that the luw now? 
Mr. COLLAMER. No. There is a law of 


that kind in relation to certain kinds of substi- | 


tutes, but itis not the law generally, though to 


my mind it ought to have been, and it certainly | 


ought to be now if we go by this system, so that 
people shall take their turns in this matter. These 
different sections constitute my system, and hence 
I desire that the question should be taken on them 
all togetheras one amendment; but those unfavor- 


able to the system, who desire to defeat it, of | 


course want the question taken by parts. 


Mr. BROWN. I trust, Mr. President, that 





| 


the amendment offered by the Senator from Ver- | 


mont will not be adopted; and permit me here 
to recur to the manner in which this measure 
comes before the Senate. This question having 
had the consideration of the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs was reported upon, and the bill re- 
ported is now before you; but a motion was 
made on the strength of it which changes the 
whole system, a motion made by the chairman 
of the committee without any concert with that 
committee, and I do not know as yet from what 
source it emanates. I must object for one to that 
mode of dealing with questions of such gravity. 
1 believe the Senate will bear me out in the state- 
ment that in the discussion which transpired here 
before it was insisted upon strongly by those 
most conversant with ovr military management, 
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and those most intimately connected with the 
War Department in their personal relation, that 
the length of service for three years was one of 
the best features connected with the enlistment, 
As longas the question of volunteering was open, 
it was insisted upon all the time that we should 
have the longest term of service; and it was said, 
and said very properly, that as a purely military 
question it had been found that one year was 
not long enough within which to fit troops for the 
field, within which to fit them for enduring those 
hardships which campaigns involve them in. It 
is not simply the equipping of troops, it is not 
simply putting arms in their hands, but it is, so 
to speak, the seasoning of the bodies of the sol- 
diers to the endurance of those fatigues that 
makes the soldier and makes the value of the 
soldier; and I say that within the period of one 
year you cannot expect to have that effective 
soldiery which you will have within two years 
or three years. [ believe I am sustained when I 
say that that has been the representation which 
has ¢ome to us continually from the War De- 
partment, and that no counter representations 
have ever come to us from the Military Commit- 
tee in this body. 

But it isnow proposed to change that mode and 
to make all future drafts for simply one year; and 
why? I have heard no reason assigned for this 
change, which is going to make a very serious 
change in our military arrangements, except the 
one fact that it will probably fall lighter upon 
those who are drafted. If that consideration is 
to obtain, I see no reason why you should fix the 
period at one year rather than at six months, or 
at six months rather than at three months, or at 
three*months rather than at one month. So fur 
as the question is concerned of the onus upon the 
person drafted, of course the shortest time will be 
the most preferable to him; but I believe in this 
question we should not consider the onus to the 
person who is drafted, but the necessity of the 
Government and the necessity of un effective ser- 
vice. 

It may be said, and has been said, that there 
will be a greater willingness to enter into the ser- 
vice where the term is for only one year than 
where it is for three years; but it must be con- 
sidered that we are now on the subject of a draft 
and not the subject of voluntary enlistment, and, 
as was well explained by the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. Lang] yesterday, the question of time 
is not a question that enters into the consideration 
of our carrying through this draft effectively. If 
we see fit to draft these men we do it for three 
years by the same machinery, at the same cost, 
with the same equipment, that we do for one year, 
so that the whole outlay and expenditure of the 
Government is the same in the one instance as in 
the other. Furthermore, we have the same means 
of enforcing the draft for the three years that we 
have for the one year; the persons drafted report 
themselves, or where they abscond are found, and 
the means of putting them into the service is pre- 
cisely the same, It is simply a question on their 
part of indisposition or disposition to serve,which 
the Government has never taken into account 
heretofore, and | do not think ought to take into 
account now. 

1 do not desire to enter into the larger consider- 
ations as to the nature of this service, but I think 
Iam safe in saying that the Government hereto- 
fore, and within a very brief time, has given evi- 
dence that it deemed it necessary that enlistments 
for the future should be for a longer period than 
one year. Ithas not only done so, but it hes gone 
to the extreme point of paying large bounties toa 
very large number of soldiers who had a part of 
the service of one year or less to serve, to induce 
them to go into the service for three years. _ 

I assume that in the discussion of this question, 
so far as its military aspect is concerned, we have 
a right not only to know what the views of the 
Government and of the military arm are, but that 
it is our duty, so far as it may be consistent, to 
consult its experience and to accord to its views. 
Now lLask, het is the strongest assurance which 
has been given of the views entertained by the 
War Department on this subject? Isitnotthe re- 
enlistment within the last sixty days of a large 
part of the Army, and the offering to them of enor- 
mous bounties if they would reénlist for the term 
of three years? That, 1 believe, is an uncontro- 
verted fact; and yet it was provided in that reén- 
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a | 
listment that they should have that privilegeeven | 


where they had one year still toserve. Whatis | 

the natural inference? Itis that the Government | 

condemns the policy of enlisting soldiers for a 

single year. 
men for one year to-day, what was the sense of 

paying these enormous bounties not sixty days | 

ago to those who had one year still to serve, or | 

within a sufficient amount of that time to cover | 

the campaign that would probably take place dur- 

ing the year? 

That is the argument that I address to the | 

bill as it connects itself with our military admin- | 

istration; and I say that not only have I the right | 

to assume here that the judgment of the Military 

Committee of this body is against the amendment, 

but that the judgment and the action of the War 

Department are against the amendment also. It 

remains, therefore, for those who advocate sucha 
radical change in our war policy to show some 
controlling reason why we should depart from that 
mode which assures us an efficient service for one 
which at best is doubtful, which the best military 

authorities contend is inefficient. 1 have not | 

heard any such reasons edvanced, except that it | 

would be more acceptable perhaps to those who | 

are drafted. As to the simple question of justice | 

or of equalizing this burden, I say that when you | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 








establish a system of draft by lottery it is just 
as equal that the term of service shall be for three 
years as thatit shall be foroneyear. The equal- 
ity is the same. . The simple fact that the term 
calls for a longer period does not change its jus- 
tice or its injustice. 

1 do not desire to enter into that part of the dis- 
cussion which has been presented by the Senator 
from California [Mr. Conness] as to thé effect 
that this change in our policy may have upon our 
standing and the prosecution of the war. He has 
shown, I think, very clearly, that the only effect 
itcan have is that of discouragement, of raising 
the question in the public mind whether you are 
able to finish this war in one year, and if you are 
not able to finish it in one year, what are going 
to be the consequences of the discharge of all the 
troops thathave been engaged in that service who 
shall have been drafted under these drafts, and 
the substitution of new troops for them. I say 
he has well shown that the only effect of that can 
be the effect of discouragement upon the public 
mind; and | think the effect of it will be to show 
itself in discouragement upon the public mind as 
far as our moneyed condition is concerned. When 
the people see a policy which certainly has not 
the marks of vigor about it that the older system 
had, when they see usengaging init at this time, 
shortening the period of enlistment, they will 
begin to raise the question whether you are as 
much in earnest about carrying this war through 
to the end or not, and its only effect in a finan- 
cial point of view will be that of depression, as it 
will be in the other point of view. 

I regret, sir, that the amendment has been of- | 
fered. 1 regret that an amendment involving so 
much of a change, so wide a departure from the 
military policy heretofore, has not been submit- | 
ted to those who are intrusted by this body with | 
the discussion and examination of that matter and | 
all similar matters, that they might confer more | 
lengthily with the Department of the Government 
that is conducting the war, and learn from it the | 
views which it may entertain as to the effect and 
as to the result of this proposition. I trust, sir, 
that the amendment will not be adopted. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. lexpect, Mr. President, | 
to support the amendment proposed by the chair- | 
man of the Military Committee; but 1 do notthen 
expect to vote for the bill which proposes to re- 
peal the law that allows the drafted man to pa 
$300 and be discharged on that payment. I shall 
vote for the amendment because | think, now that | 
it has been announced to the Senate that this war 





| 


is to be prosecuted for twenty years, if necessary, 
the horror of the draft ought to be divided amo 
the people; that if oue set of men are drafted this 
year to serve twelve months, and they have to 
go because the power of the Government makes 
them go whether they can go well or not, then 
at the end of the year their neighbors should be 
subjected to the same horror, and let this dread- 
fu) demand upon the service, upon the blood, and 
upon the life of the people be distributed upon all. 
It as not neh to say to twenty mea in a neigh- 
borhood, ** You shall go; you shall leave your | 
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families whether you can or not; you shall go 
without the privilege of commutation whether 
you leave starving wives and children behind you 
or not;’’ and then to say to every other man of 


1} 


| A call was recently made in the Northwest; 


If it is going into the enlistment of || the neighborhood, ** Because we have taken these | 


twenty men for three years you shall remain with | 


your wives and children safely and comfortably 
at home for these three years.’’ I like this feat- 
ure of the amendment, because it distributes the 
horror of the draft more equally and justly over 
the whole of our people. 

There has been some force in the argument pre- 


sented by the Senator from Missouri, that a man | 


taken fresh into the field is not so good a soldier 
as the veteran; but 1 understand from the chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs that it 
is not proposed out of these drafted men to or- 
ganize new regiments, but that they shall take 
their place in the old and trained regiments, and 
I understood from him that the experience of the 
war has demonstrated that when the newly en- 
listed soldier is placed by the side of the veteran 
in the midst of trained regiments he does almost 
equally good service with the veteran. I under- 
stand him to take his position on that proposi- 
tion. 

If, then, the Senator who is at the head of the 
Military Committee, and who represents the War 


Department inthis body, informs us that, being | 


thus distributed, the drafted men will do as good 
service or almost as good service during the first 
year as during the second or third, the only con- 
sideration for us is what is right, what is justice, 
when we do make this demand upon the people 
for their service, their blood, and their lives? I 
say let one set of men go for one year, another 
for another, and then take the remaining third for 
the last year. 
agree with my colleague when he says, and I do 
not respond to the sentiment, that this war is to 
be supported until all the men of the country have 
failed, and that then we shall hand it over to the 
women andthe children. Sir, I suppose that we 
represent a wise people; that there is some wisdom 
in the Senate; that this is a body which is gov- 
erned by considerations of public policy and pub- 
lic good, and not by sentiments of passion alone. 
Is this war prosecuted to gratify a passion, or is it 
prosecuted to save a Government, to save a peo- 
ple? If prosecuted to save a people and a Gov- 
ernment, then the sentiment of my colleague ecan- 
not be well supported. His sentiment is that we 
shall bring upon ourselves, as well as upon the 
southern people, entire destruction; that we shall 
leave no people here; that the law with its iron 
hand shall take hold of every man in the country 
without respect to age provided he has the phys- 
ical strength to endure a campaign. I will say to 
my colleague that he will not be supported in his 
extreme views by the people. The people expect 
great results from this campaign; and when an- 
other year comes rolling around, and it is found 
that this war is not yet closed, and that there is 
no reasonable robability of its early close, my 
colleague and Senators who agree with him will 
find that the people will say that this effusion of 
blood must stop; that there must be some adjust- 
ment. I prophesy this. Of course I cannot say 
that it is so now; but I say that if another year 
rolls around with this war as far apparently from 
a close as we now perceive it to be my colleague 
and other Senators will find this to be the sénti- 
ment of the people. 

But, sir, | want to saya word or two upon this 
measure as it comes from the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs. Last winter I opposed the repeal 
of the commutation clause, and the Senate agreed 
in that view. The Senate disagreed to the prop- 
osition that a man should not be allowed to com- 
mute; and it remained the law of the land that 
there should still be reserved to the citizen when 
drafted the right to pay his money and not go to 
the field. I ask the Sacenor who is at the head of 
the Military Committee of this body, and who 
represents the War Department here, what there 
is in. the history of the country since the Senate 
took its position last winter on this question that 
authorizes a departure from the policy we declared 
then? We then said that we would resort to vol- 
unteering rather than to thedraft. That was the 
view of the Senate, What is there in the history 
of the last few months which shows that we ought 
to abandon the policy that we sustained at the last 
vote on this question? I know of nothing, sit. 


But I desire to say that I do not | 
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whether wise or unwise, whether for good or bad 
motives, whether to get a force in the field, or for 
political considerations, | will not stop now to 
discuss. A force of one hundred thousand men 
was called for from a few of the northwestern 
States, and what was the response? Ina very few 
weeks, I believe, Ohio furnished the full amount 
demanded of her. Indiana has furnished, as I 
understand, about one half—about ten thousand 
men. Iam not informed in respect to the other 
States. This much, however, is certain, that a 
call being made, a short call to meet this present 
campaign, the response was immediate. That is 
the only call for volunteers since we amended the 
conscription law, and it met a ready response, an 
immediate response from the people, because they 
hoped this war could be brought to a close thia 
year. Iam free tosay thatif a demand had been 
made upon the people to volunteer for three years 

our regiments would jot have been so filled up. 
The people now are not ready to go for three 
ene as they were at first; and I believe it will 

e slow work to fill up the regiments for three 
years, even if the bounties be ever so large. But 
the point I make 

Mr. WILSON. Will the Senator allow me 
simply to make a suggestion on that point? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Certainly. 

Mr. WILSON. The State of Ohio that has 
sent thirty-eight regiments so promptly and read- 
ily into the field for a short term of one hundred 
days owes several thousand men to the country 
for three years, and we must have a draft there 
to make them up. 

Mr. BROWN. I suggest to the Senator that 
the simple reason of that ‘s because the Govern- 
ment has not enforced the draft there. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. That was not the case 
in Indiana. Indiana has given more than her 
quota,and I believe she has several thousand men 
in advance; and yet her Governor proposed to 
furnish twenty thousand men for one hundred 
days, and the response of ten thousand came up 
atonce. Whether we can fill up the other ten 
regiments lam not prepared to og 4 1 have not 
the information. But the point | make to the 
Senator who represents the War Department upon 
this question is this: he led the party in the Sen- 
ate that was opposed last winter to the repeal of 
the commutation clause; he said it was not sound 
policy to repeal it; he advocated the a of 

en drafted, 
and that this money when paid into the Treasury 
should be used to pay bounties and secure volun- 
teers; I want to know of that Senator—his speech 
yesterday failed to give us the information—what 
has occurred in the history of the country since 
that time to justify a change of position on the 
part of Congress. It is not enough for me to 
know that the Secretary of War has written us 
todo it. I have not yet bent the knee so hum- 
bly as that a mere demand of the Secretary of War 
is to be responded to by me. It was my judg- 
ment last winter that there should be reserved to 
the citizen this right of paying his $300, for there 
are so many of the people who cannot go with- 
out utter destruction to their interests. That was 
my judgment then. I have observed the condi- 
tion and progress of the war from that time to 
this, and there is nothing, so far as | have ob- 
served, to justify me in abandoning the position 
that I took when I voted upon the very proposi- 
tion of the Senator from Massachusetts. Now, 
when the Secretary of War addresses us, and 
says to us, **Abandon this policy, change it,’’ I 
want him to give us the facts that shall justify 
the Senate in abandoning that which it thought 
right last winter. Why are we not informed of 
the number of men in the field? When the Sec- 
retary of War asks of us to abandon a position 
deliberately taken, why are we not told how many 
men are now away from the farmsand the work- 
shops of the country? Is it seven hundred thou- 
sand or is it one million of men that we have in 
| the field, and where are they and how are they 
| being used? 
| Ido notagree that the head ofa Department may 
| write to Congress and say, * Itis my pleasure and 
| will that youshall abandon apolicy.’’ If he will 
| give us reasons, facts that justify it, of course then 








those reasons and facts will have their proper 
weight and influence upon our judgments. But 
what reason does he give ? The reason that he gives 
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is thatthe Provost Marshal General has informed 
him thatin some eighteen districts in eight differ- 
ent States he has commenced the draft, and out 
of fourteen thousand drafted men he has secured 


but two thousand six hundred men. I believe 
that is the information which comesto us from the 
Provost Marshal General’s office. That is a very 


limited view of the subject. When three hun- 
dred thousand men are wanted, is the Provost 
Marshal General to select out a few districts 
where the men drafted amount in all to fourteen 
thousand? What districts they are, in what 
States they occur, he does not inform us; but he 
selects a few districts, amounting in all to four- 
teen thousand drafted men, and he wishes Con- 
grees to be governed by the result of the experi- 
ment in those districts. Is that enough to justify 
us in abandoning the policy that we adopted? I 
do not believe many men are going to be obtained 
by a draft; | do not believe a very good army 
will be got by a draft; Ido not believe an army 
will be put in the field by a draft that will whip 
General Lee. Under the system of volunteering 
men who can go well go willingly; but by the 
draft men are forced to go when their interests 
will scarcely allow them to go. They go into the 
field, not as volunteers with pride in the cause, 
but they go into the field because the iron hand 
of the law has taken them and dragged them into 
the field. It is not the army that you must have 
if you are to have success. 

But the Senator from Vermont has said you 
cannot draft men now and get them into the field 


in time to help General Grant before Richmond. 
I think that is plainenough toany Senator. You 
cannot get this draftimmediately, If they are to 


help General Grant, it must be done very shortly, 
unless a siege takes place, which is hardly to be 
expected, But lagree with the opinion of the Sen- 
ator from Vermont that the draft will not bring 
into the field for the present campaign an army 
of much service. 

The military operations of the country last year 
did notamount to much after the taking of Vicks- 
burg on the 4th of July. That substantially closed 
the campaign in the Southwest. Very little was 
done upon the Potomac after that. And why 
should we assume now that the fall months will 
be full of military operations, more than they 
were last year? Ifa draftisto be had, let it come 
under the law that we have; let the money e paid 
into the Treasury by men who cannot well go, 
and let that money be used to pay bounties and 
to secure the services of men to goasa voluntary 
act on theirpart. In that way you will get better 
soldiers; you will get them more readily; you will 
fillup your army sooner, and you will hil it up 
with a better material. 

But, sir, my opposition to the measure just now 
is because the Secretary of War has not furnished 
us any facts that justify the Senate in changing 
its position, I take it that Senators voted last 
winter from an understanding of the subject. It 
was fully discussed. The volunteering has been 
as successful during this spring as any Seneior 
expected it would be; as many reénlistments of 
the veterans have been secured, 1 suppose, as the 
Senator from Massachusetts expected; i be! ve 
he said in the Senate that it was a success; it is 
not questioned that it wasa success. Then let 
each man that cannot go to the field under the 
draft pay his $300, and let that be used for the pur- 
pose of enccuraging men to volunteer that can go. 
The country is not yet stripped of men that have 
not families dependent upon them; and being en- 
couraged by large bounties, by bounties paid by 
the Government, by bounties paid by the States, 
by bounties paid by the counties and cities, I ap- 
prehend that unless the belief is fastened upon 
the public mind that this war is not to end within 
any reasonable time, the armies can be filled up 
again. 

There is one argument that was used by the 
Senator from California [Mr. Conness]) and the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Brown] that I in- 
tended to refer to when I was speaking of the 
subject to which I first alluded. They said it 
would siesvnmnge the country to call out men for 
but one year. I look at it from another point of 
view. e are now in the midst of a campaign 
that it was said was to close this war: it was pro- 
claimed all over the country, it was announced to 
foreign Governments that this campaign, with the 
mighty military power that we brought into the 
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field last winter and spring, was to crush the re- 
bellion and to restore the Union. That was the 
assurance given to the country and to the world, 
and that expectation fastened itself upon the pub- 
lic mind; and now will it be said thateven another 
year will not do it, that we are not safe in draft- 


| ing men for a full year from this time, but that 
| we must go full three years more? What will be 


the effect? The country will say, ‘*The Senatenow 
declares that this war is not to be closed by this 
campaign, it is not to be closed within a twelve- 
month, but it is to go on eating out the life of the 
country, eating up the resources of the people, 
consuming the blood of the people for yet three 
years more.’’ That is the position, that is the 
argument of the Senator from California and of 
all Senators who insist that this draft shall be for 
full three years. If there is a draft ordered for 
one year, the country will say, ‘That is to com- 
plete this campaign with success, and if necessary 
to meet one more noe in the spring;”’ butif 
you say the draft shall be for three years, it is a 
giving out on the part of Congress that we can- 
not close this war ina year, that we must have 
soldiers in the field yet for three years. The 
argument I think destroys itself. 

i shall vote for the proposition of the Senator 
from Massachusetts, hes the President may have 
power to make a draft for twelve months instead 
of three years. For that single proposition I 


| shall vote, because then you conform the con- 


scription law to the laws which allow volunteers. 
Under the present law the President is author- 
ized to call volunteers into the field for any term 
not exceeding three years. It is under that law 
that he has called men out for a year. Itis under 
that law he has accepted volunteers for one hun- 
dred days. Conform the conscription law in 
that particular to the law authorizing the calling 
for volunteers, and | think it will be well; I see 
no objection to it. I am willing to give to the 
President that discretion. Let the responsibility 
be upon him. Let us say simply that the Presi- 
dent may enforce the conscription law for sucha 
term as in his judgment the public service requires, 
not to exceed three years; for that will mitigate 
its severity. I am willing to vote for that, but I 
am not willing to go further simply because the 


| Secretary of War demands it of us, and to repeal 


the commutation clause. 

Mr. NESMITH. Mr. President, I favor the 
bill which was offered by the Senator from New 
York, [Mr. Morean,] referred to the Military 
Committee, acted upon by them, and reported 
back to the Senate, for the simple repeal of the 
commutation clause in the enrollment act. When 
the amendatory enrollment bill was before the 
Senate last January, I offered an amendment to 
it, repealing the commutation clause. The ques- 
tion was discussed at some length in the Senate 
by the Senator from Missouri and by the Sena- 
tor from Indiana; and I thought that the reasons 
that were then presented ought to have been suf- 


| ficient to induce the Senate to dispense with that 


clause of the law. The predictions which were 
then made, I think, have been fully realized. It 
was stated then that we should be driven to the 
necessity of repealing that clause of the law, or 
else we should be compelled to dispense with the 
services of men in the field. The time has ar- 
rived when men will not volunteer for a period 
which is calculated to render them efficient as 
soldiers; the country is in an extremity which 
demands their services; and the only remedy that 
is left is to take such steps as will bring men to 
fill up the ranks of the Army. ; 

There have been periods in the history ofevery 
Government and every country when it has be- 
come necessary that a portion of its citizens 
should devote themselves to the service of their 
country, and die foritif necessary. That period 
I think has arrived here; that crisis is now upon 
us; and whatever we may say or whatever we 
may desire to do in relation to the accommoda- 
tion of the draft to the wishes of the majority of 
the people, we must consult at the same time the 
interests of the country. Itis due to the country 
that we should be impressed with the importance 
of the considerations which now weigh upon it, 
and the necessity of men not for a few days ora 
few months, but men who are to devote them- 
selves to that service, and to become veteran sol- 
diers for the defense of the country. 

I thought that I foresaw at the commencement 
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of this rebellion that it was not to be terminated 
in either thirty, sixty, or ninety days. I take but 
little credit to myself for that foresight, for I think 
any man of ordinary intelligence should have 
known that a war of the magnitude of that upon 
| which we were then about to enter could not be 


closed in that brief period; that ten million people, 
who were determined to consummate the crime 
of overthrowing and destroying the Government, 
could not be subdued in any period so brief, par- 
ticularly when they inhabited a country of such 
vast extent. In 1861, when the incipient meas- 
ures were taken here for the raising of new regi- 
ments, the proposition was made that the system 
which had Peretofore prevailed of raising soldiers 
for five years should be dispensed with, and that 
in order to fill up the new regiments the period of 
enlistment should be two or three years. 1 of- 
posed it as a member of the Military Committee, 
and I was in favor of the period being continued 
at five years. I thought I foresaw the necessity 
of a standing army, and the necessity for an army 
involved the necessity for veterans. 

I said that I should be glad to accommodate the 
people; I would be glad to popularize this con- 
scription law if possible; I would be glad to con- 
cede what the Senator from Vermont states is 
eminently just. He states that it is unjust for a 
portion of the people to be called into the field to 
serve as soldiers for a period of three years while 
their neighbors remain at home and render no 
service at all. That may be practically true; but 
the Government is to be served upon the one side, 
while the interests of the people are to be con- 
sulted upon the other, and I think, as I stated be- 
fore, that the crisis has arrived when we must 
consult the interests of the Government. If the 
commutation clause had been left out of the con- 
scription law originally when it was passed by 
the Senate, or if it had been repealed last winter, 
none of these difficulties would now have to be 
met. In place of reducing your patriotism to a 
money standard, a paltry sum of $300 which is to 
discharge all the liabilities that a man owes to the 
Government, instead of filling your coffers with 
money, you would now have your ranks filled 
with men; and when it became necessary to re- 
sort to stringent measures to raise troops, those 
measures should have been executed without any 
faltering, and the Army should have been filled up. 
It might have been filled up if the conscription 
law had been executed, divested, as it should 
have been, of the commutation clause. | pre- 
dicted then that before the adjournment of this 
session of Congress we should find a necessity for 
its repeal. The necessity existed at that time, 
and I believe now it is forcing itself upon the 
minds not only of the country but of Senators 
that it must be repealed. 

The Senator from Vermont suggests that one 
year is a sufficient period of time for which to 
draft men; that it is onerous; that it is a burden 
upon the people to take one man from his home 
while you leave his neighbor by his side to re- 
main and demand of him no service. That, itis 
true, is his misfortune; the country demands his 
services; and if one man is so unfortunate as to be 
drafted while another escapes the draft, that is a 
mere 4iflerence of circumstance or a difference in 
fortune. “The Senator thinks that one yeer .s a 
sufficient period, and he suggests, in orcer to 
remedy the difficulties which will occur by reason 
of the reduction of the Army, that this system of 
drafting can be constantly going on; that new men 
can be drafied to fill up the ranks as the service 
of the one year men expires. I think that would 
render the entire system nugatory. You would 
have two streams passing back ward and forward ; 
one stream of transportation going to the Army, 
and another stream of transportation returning 
from the Army; one stream of soldiers going and 
another returning, and neither of them remaining 
there long enough to become efficient, or to ren- 
der any service to the country. You would en- 
hance the cost of the war perhaps one hundred 
fold by resorting to this temporary expedient for 
the pu of popularizing a system of drafting 
men, which never can become popular. There is 
no popularity about it. There is a question of 
fairness about it, but there is no popularity in it. 
I say the men should be drafted for a period ne- 
cessary to close the war if possible. I do not 


know that it can be closed in three years, or in five 
years, or in ten years; but whatever the term is, 
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we should have men who become inured to the 
hardships and the toils of the field, who will 
make good soldiers, and who when they are there 
will remain. I do not mean to keep them there 
compulsorily, or in violation of their contract, or 
in violation of the law; but I would make the law 
such that when you get a man into the ranks, and 
he becomes an efficient soldier, his services shall 
not be dispensed with at the end of ninety days 
or six months, and then some raw man be taken 
who is to go through the same process, thus en- 
hancing the expense of the thing two or three 
hundred fold. ‘the success of the southern armies 
has resulted from the very civeonymnepe that their 
services are perpetual. ‘They discharge no man 
from theirarmy. A man oncegotinto the south- 
ern army, and made a soldier, isa soldier for the 
war, perfectly regardless of the time for which he 
originally cnliatna or the law under which he en- 
listed; he is compelled to serve so long as his 
leaders conceive that they need his services, 

I think the recent campaign, and in fact all the 
battles of the last year, have demonstrated the 
benefit to be derived from old soldiers, One of 
them is certainly worth five or six raw recruits 
on the field of battle. Suppose, sir, that Lee’s 
army, With its present experience and discipline, 
was confronted by an army of raw recruits; sup- 
pose that the army to-day under General Grant 
was such an army as was led to the battle of Bull 
Run, how long would they face the enemy? 
Why, sir, they would be driven from Virginia like 
sheep; they could not stand a moment; one regi- 
ment would drive a division of them. But now 
our men have come to a point where they are ir- 
resistible. They have been reduced to perfect dis- 
cipline. They have been inured to the hardships 
of the field; they have become perfect soldiers in 
every respect; and if you undertake now to change 
your policy as to the term of enlistment,when you 
dispense with these soldiers you will never have 
an army again; you will have a volunteer rabble 
as you had at the commencement of the war, and 
you will not keep men in the ranks sufficiently 
long to reduce them to discipline, or even subordi- 
nation, 

I oppose the amendment, because I believe that 
itis fraught with the greatest danger. I think 
this is no time to resort toa temporizing policy in 
order to popularize the draft or to make it more 
palatable to the people. The country is in an ex- 
tremity. We must have theservices of men, and 
we must have their services for a sufficient time 
to make them efficient and valuable to the coun- 
try. I shall vote for no such measure as this 
amendment. I shall merely vote for the naked 
proposition to repeal the commutation clause as 
recommended by the Military Committee, and 
that will make the bill efficient. Then we shall 
be able to raise troops for three years and to fill 
the ranks at once; not fill our coffers with green- 
backs, but raise substantial men, men capable of 
carrying the musket and the bayonet, and of driv- 
ing the rebels off the continent if necessary. 

r. LANE, of Indiana. Mr. President, the 
legislation upon the subject of conscription, as | 
understand it, has been this: early in 1863 we 
passed a conscription law allowing the right of 
substitution and the right of commutation by pay- 
ing $300. At the beginning of the present session 
an amendment was prepare to that original con- 
scription law, and then a motion was made to re- 
peal the $300 commutation clause. At that time 
we had had but slight experience in the enforce- 
ment of the draft. For the first draft we received 
some thirty-five thousand men, who did not pay 
their commutation money; some forty-seven thou- 
sand paid it. 1 thought I saw at that time that 
the operation of the law would never be effective 
while the commutation clause was retained in it, 
and hence I moved to repeal it; and in my speech 
| gave itas my opinion that if that provision of 
the law remained in force you would notget more 
than twenty per cent. of all the men drafted under 
it. The report now of your Provost Marshal 
General shows that instead of getting twenty per 
cent. you have got only seven per cent. Only 
seven men outof every hundred have been brought 
to the ranks of the Army under the effect of this 
commutation clause, It does seem to me it is too 
ma for argument, You draft a man, and say to 

im that he may buy his exemption for $300, 
when at the same time he can get seven or eight 
hundred dollars bounty if he wishes to go into 





the Army. He will never come in under a draft. 
It is wholly inoperative. If a young man wishes 
to go into the Army he will not enter under the 




















































and he can get seven or eight hundred dollars 


proposition, as it seems to me. 

But my distinguished colleague asks, what is 
there in the changed condition of the country since 
the first of this session which renders it necessary 
to repeal that clause now and not necessary at that 
time? ‘The force of that argument does notstrike 
me, for I was for the repeal of the $300 commu- 
tation at the beginning of this session of Congress, 
and so votedandsospoke. But many things have 
transpired since that time which it seems to me 
authorize this change. 
by gentlemen with great confidence, and | doubt 
not with great candor, that the draft would be 
effective; that it would bring men into the field 
and in sufficient numbers to uphold the standard 
of the country. I feared then that such would not 
be the result; and what was then prophesied, 
what was then simple apprehension, is now his- 
tory. Itis now shown that the law is inoperative. 

But my distinguished colleague takes another 
position which I think the history of the country 
does not sustain. He says you cannot by dratt 
procure an army which will ever conquer Lee’s 
army. Every single soldier that Lee has in the 
field has been brought there by draft and con- 
scription. From the beginning of the rebellion 
there is no man there that is not there by draft 
and conscription; and if that argument be true it 
goes to this extent, thata man drafted in the North 
is not equal to a man drafted in the South. That 
is the whole of it, for their army is an army of 
conscripts. Does not my distinguished colleague 
remember that the Army of 1812 was filled in a 
great degree by drafted men; that many of those 
who fought that second war of independence and 





into the Army? I suppose simply because you 


conquering race of mankind upon the whole earth. 
Another position assumed by my distinguished 


fought out to the bitter end, that this fiery and 
bloody ordeal through which the country was 
ssing should lead to a nation’s redemption; and 


that at the present the people are not for peace, 
but if the war be prolonged for more than one 
year then the people will be for peace, because of 
the drain caused by the war upon the industrial 
interests of the country and the blood of the coun- 
try. I dissent utterly and entirely from that whole 
position. Would my distinguished colleague 
send commissioners to-day to treat with rebels in 
arms? Would he favor an amnesty proclamation 
of peace to the rebels to-day? Would he say to the 
condemned traitor felon, trembling under the gal- 
lows with a halter around his neck, that he shall dic- 
tate terms to the judge and to the executioner? lam 
for no peace excepta peace which shall come at the 
end of a successful war, whether that war lasts one 

ear, two years, five years, or one hundred years. 

et gentlemen make up their minds to it. i 
the war may be closed and closed speedily; I hope 
much from this present campaign; buteven though 
your armies shall be unsuccessful, l still fall back 
upon those eternal, God-given, liberty-loving in- 
stincts which warm the human heart, and | will 
rally by draft, by conscription, by volunteering, 
another army. This is the conflict of ages, and 
the battle for all ages to come; and I contemplate no 
time when I shall be willing to lay down our arms 
short of the entire submission of the people of the 
South to the laws and Constitution of the United 
States. I know of no terms short of those which 
will satisfy the American people; and with great 
respect to the opinions of my distinguished col- 
league, I cannot for a moment believe that the peo- 
ple will tire of this contest simply because itis pro- 
tracted. Is there anything in the history of the 
loyal, true-hearted, noble men of the country that 
authorizes an inference like that? Whenever your 
President has made a call for troops it has been 
promptly responded to. Again and again the peo- 


At that time it was said | 


closed in glory at New Orleans that second con- | 
test for independence and nationality were drafted | 


draft a man, you do not change his nature, you | 


do not change the free current of his Anglo-Saxon | 
blood which makes him the representative of the | 


colleague was in answer to the few desultory re- | 
marks which | made yesterday, in which I ex- | 
pressed the opinion that this contest was to be 


if | understood aright his position to-day, it is | 


hope | 


draft, because he can buy his exemption for $300, | 


bounty as a substitute. It is the plainest possible | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ple have answered the calls of the President, and 
more than answered them. [s there any evidence 
that the people are relaxing in their determina- 
tion to suppress the rebellion? Are the grand in- 
terests at stake less now than they were three years 
ago, when the contest began? They are infinitely 
higher and greater and beyond what any man con- 
templated at the beginning of the rebellion, ‘The 
whole interests of mankind are now involved in 
it, the whole interests of free government and free 
institutions, and I ask you to rise to the dignity 
of the grand argument before you, rise above the 
murky mists which surround the base of tie 
mountain, get up to the patriotic view in the 
bright sunshine of freedom, and recognize what 
the people expect in this crisis and what God de- 
mands, 

Shall there be a relaxation in our efforts simply 
because the struggle has been prolonged and |ias 
been protracted? That is the argument. We 
hear it again and again. It crops out at every 
point in newspapers and platforms and speeches 
and joint resolutions in this body, and I wish once 
and forever to put the seal of condemnation upou 
any such thing. I would carry this war on if in 
order to subdue the rebellion you make a path way 
of desolation from the Potomac to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Do you believe the people will tire of 
the war in one year? No, sir; the whole history 
of the past forbids it. Morg than a million of 
men have gone forth to battle in this controversy, 
and my distinguished colleague asks how many 
men are now away from the workshops and the 
fields, how many men are now in your Army, and 
he seems to find fault with the Secretary of War 
because he cannot answer that question. No 
power of intelligence this side of God in heaven 
can now answer it. You know how many you 
have called into the service; but how many lan- 
guish in your hospitals, how many have found 
graves upon the battle-field, how many have been 
disabled, the grand roll-call of eternity will alone 
disclose. How many men we have now at this 
moment in the service of the country is not known. 
But because these great sacrifices have been made 
is that a reason why we shall now abandon the 
contest? The greater reason why we should 
prosecute the contest successfully. If we were 
even inclined to be recreant to what I conceive to 
be our duty, a voice of rebuke would rise up from 
the hundred thousand graves dotted all over the 
battle-fields of the South. Is this contest an idle 
sport, or is it a contest for a great principle—the 
grandest principle for which men have ever con- 
tended? Have you called out your million of 
men in vain? Have you lost one hundred thousand 
soldiers in vain? Have your fields been wasted 
in vain? And if you now accept an ignoble, and 
what to my mind would be a disgraceful peace 
with rebels with arms in their hands, it seems to 
me that the whole fruits of the contest will have 
passed away. 

Three years ago gentlemen told you upon this 
floor that if you suspended the privilege of the 
writ of habeas c the people would rise and 
rebuke the Administration, a reaction would come 
about, and the war policy would fail. Three 
years have passed away, and yet, thank God, the 
people’s nerves are strung toa yet higher tension, 
and the great heart of the nation yet beats move 
hopeful of final triumph. Then you were told 
that arbitrary arrests were to work the great re- 
action; and what is that reaction? A reaction 
against loyalty, against truth, against patriotism ? 
A reaction that will put one party in power and 
another out of power? 1, uponan occasion like 
this, love my country more ane I am 
intent upon mane country and not looking 
to the interests or behests of party. 

You were next told that if the emancipation 
proclamation was issued, that would produce a 
reaction, and make the people wonderfully tired 
of the war. Has such been the effect? Have the 
people shown any greater disposition to abandon 
the contest since that? No, sir. That grand de- 
cree has but nerved the hearts of the loyal patri- 
ots of the country, for when they felt that it was 
necessary, in order to save free government, to 
free an oppressed race, they accepted with alac- 
rity the alternative, and Abraham Lincoln—I ask 
your pardon—the President of the United States, 
is now an instrument in the hands of God, writing 
the grandest decrees that have ever revolutionized 
human society or changed the grand current of 
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haman history. That then did not bring about 


Next, you were told that the arming of sluves 


was to make the people abandon the contest and 
abandon the war; that it was nothing for you or 
your sons or your brothers to die in the defense 
of the country, bat when you touched the slave 
you must lay your hand gently upon the lion’s 
mane; that was aspecies ef property sacred above | 
all other property. It was nathing that your sons 


bleed, nothing that your brothers bleed, but the | 


moment you called a slave into the service of the 


country, that very moment you heard this 7 of | 


‘*reaction”’ and ** peace upon any terms!’”’ [am 


for arming every one upon the continent; and | 
tell gentlemen that the war will not cease until 


slavery is extinguished, until the sun in heaven | 
at noonday does not look upon a slave on earth. | 


That is written, and written irrevocably, in the 
book of fate, and all the waters of another deluge 
cannot wash it out, 
cessary that slavery should die, and die it will. 
And a man who has once served in the armies of 
the country should be a free man, and free for- 
ever. ‘The poor, trembling slave who seeks a 
city of refuge under the broad folds of your national 
banner, who lays hold of the altar of freedom, is 
free, and free forever; and the man who would 
dare to return him ta slavery will cover his name 
with an eternity of infam 


‘These things have not brought about the reac- | 


tion that was spoken of, nor will they bring it 
about. 


look to no peace brought about by truckling to 
rebels. Peace and the blessings of peace carry 
benefactions everywhere; but there are some 
things more desirable even than peace, and some 
of those things, as I understand, are liberty, man- 


hood, nationality, free institutions, and a Chris- || 
tian civilization which shall outlive the fleeting | 


and a scenes that surround us. 

A few words now in reference to the present 
position of the qgestion. | shall vote for the re- 
port of the Committee on Military Affairs simply 
repealing the commutation clause. If that 
report shall not pass, then I shall vote with great 
cheerfulness for the amendment proposed by the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont, which 
amendment, it seems to me, is most aptly calcu- 
lated to effect the objects intended, first, to limit 
the draft to one year, and secondly to credit the 
States in arrear with that draft in the proportion 
of one to three. Take, for instance, hisown noble 
State of Vermont, the north star in American pa- 
triotism which never sets; there is no danger of 
a draft there; she has filled her quota; he pro- 
poses to credit these drafted men for one year in 
the proportion of one to three against her three 
years’ drafted men. It seems to me that is per- 
fectly fuir, just, and honest, That far I go. 

I will vote for his amendment provided the re- 


port of the committee fails; but I shall first vote | 


for that, believing that the draft is an arbitrary 
thing, and that it will bring men into the field 
for three years precisely as soon as for one year, 
and believing that short enlistments have been 
the bane of all armies from the Revolution down 
to the present time. Every single commander 
has always complained of it. The staple of Gen- 
eral Washington’s letters during the whole Rev- 
olution was a complaint against short enlistments, 
and it was the same with every officer command- 
ing in the war of 1812. Give us men for three 
years, and if necessary then fll your Army again. 
For every veteran who dies with the flag in his 
hand upon the battle-field even at the end of three 
years more send another noble soldier to take his 
piace, 

Let not gentlemen ‘lay the flattering unction 
to their souls”? that the war is to end short of the 
entire subjugation of the rebellion. When that 
shall have been accomplished, in one month, or 
one year, or two years, or one hundred years, 
then the patriots may felicitate themselves upon 
a triumph which will be permanent; then they 
may know that they have added more than a 
thousand years to the lifetime of the grandest 
republic upon earth. 

Mr.RICHARDSON. Mr. President, Ido not 
propose to enter at large into the discussion in 
reference to this subject, but only to refer briefly 
to some of the views which have been discussed 


i here. The Sen 


a reaction and make the people tired of the war. | 


( é || that we cannot do here. 
for arming the free negroes, for arming the slaves, 


To save the nation it is ne- | 


|| quer them. 


| hope, as | before said, that the war is | 
not to be prolonged; but whether it is or not, | | 


| that end, 
|| gret very much that it will not terminate the war. 
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federacy as one that we should follow 


Mr. LANE, of Indiana. The Senator will 


| pardon me: I simply referred to a historical fact 


in reply to my colleague, showing how they raised 


their armies. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. I was going on—if the 
Senator had permitted me to finish the sentence— 
to say that he held up to us their example in ref- 
erence to the mode of getting men for the Army. 
Sir, they may do a great many things down there 
They started at the out- 
set by placing in their army soldiers during the 
war, as | understood. They first raised volun- 
teers, many of whom reénlisted for the war, and 
then they commenced a conscription of soldiers 
during the war. We did not alent that policy. 


|| We adopted a different policy. We followed the 


policy that we had pursued from the foundation 
of the Government up to that time; and at this 


'| period of time we should not change our policy 
|| unless the United States Senate is prepared to in- 
| dorse the entire doctrine laid down to-day by the 
|| Senator from Indiana, that this war is to be con- 


tinued until the last man and the last woman upon 
our side and theirs shall perish if you do not con- 
I am not prepared to indorse that 
doctrine. I had fondly hoped, until this discus- 
sion arose here, that with the million of men we 
have inthe field, seven hundred thousand of them 


| having come in since the Ist day oflastOctober, this 


campaign would scatter and destroy the armies of 
the southern confederacy. I had hoped and be- 
lieved so. Senators, however, have now stated 
that probably this campaign will not accomplish 
| regret very much to hear it. I re- 


But, sir, it strikes me that this is probably the 
worst time to appeal to our passions for the pur- 
pose of guiding our deliberations. If it is true, 


|| as is stated by Senators, thatthis campaign, with 


a million of men on our side, will not result in 
seattering the organized armies of the southern 
confederacy, we are brought to a position where 
we ought gravely to deliberate as to the best mode 
of carrying onthe war hereafter. If, sir, a mil- 
lion of men, or if seven hundred thousand men, 
to state it at that number, are not enough in the 
field, 1 do not know what you would do with 
three or four hundred thousand more, and that is 
all I believe that it is proposed to call out. The 


question is presented to the Senate, and we have || 


to determine it, whether we shall adhere to the 
policy we have heretofore adhered to, or whether 
we shall repeal all commutation and place the men 
who are drafted in the field for the period of three 
years or more to carry on the war. 

The Senator from Indiana is mistaken asto one 
historical fact. The men who fought the battle 
of New Orleans were notdrafted men. Some of 
them were men who had not been in the service 
twelve months. Those men who displayed there 
such valor as reflected the highest credit upon us, 
who conquered the heroes of Wellington and the 
conquerors of Europe, were volunteers, and many 
of them had seen less than twelve months’ ser- 
vice. They fought, and fought successfully, men 
who had gone through nearly all the battle-fields 
of Europe. 


But gentlemen tell us now that one veteran is | 


worth five or six raw recruits. Let me say that 
you can make as efficient soldiers in five months 
where you have experienced officers and enough 
experienced men to act as guides as you can in 
three years. The Senator from Vermont was 
entirely correct when he said that you may take 
the men who are conscripted or who volunteer 
this fall, place them in your Army, and if you 
place them in an old regiment with one half ex- 
perienced men you will have by spring as efficient 
soldiers as those who have been in the Army for 
three or four years. There is a great deal of 
equity, too, as has been shown, in taking men 
for twelve months, and when they are done tak- 
ing others for twelve months more, giving the 
winter season for the purpose of drilling them. 
If we are going to conduct this war for a period 
during the lives of all of us, all our people will 
have to become soldiers and inured to arms, and 
| do not know but that they will have both my 
friend from Indiana and me. We might do very 


well at a stand, but 1 do not think we should do 


- : — 




















ee 


ator from Indiana who has just || very well at a retreat, because we could not run; 
| taken his seat and the Senator from Oregon have || we should have to stand up and fight; we are too 
held up the example of the so-called southern con- || 


old torun. [Laughter.] Forthis reason I shall 


| favor the proposition of the Senator from Massa- 
|| chusetts. 


{ am opposed to the provision of the bill to re- 
peal the commutation clause; and I will state 
very briefly why I am opposed toit. After you 
have allowed the men in the States where a draft 
has taken place to pay out, [| do not think it is 
exactly fair to force our people in Lilinois, who, 
up to this time, have sent to the field all that were 
called for, to fightout. I do not think that is 
even-handed justice; and if we are going to 
repeal the commutation clause I am for going 
back and taking those men who have paid out 
and forcing them to fight out also, as well as 
forcing our people to fight when you come to lay 
adrafton them. I am for drawing no invidious 
distinction between the soldiers of one part of 
the country and of another. Before you are en- 
titled to call upon Hlinois for another soldier, in 
fairness, in common honesty you ought to fur- 
nish the men that you owe in the States where 
you have not furnished them. If you repeal this 
commutation clause now, although we have fur- 
nished more than we were required to furnish by 
voluntary enlistment, you will take our men and 
place them in the field, keeping up that inequal- 
ity, and you tell us, ** We paid for our men, but 
we will not let you pay for yours.” 

At the beginning, like other Senators, I was 
opposed to the commutation clause. I believe it 
has worked well, however;it has popularized the 
conscription; and gentlemen may talk as much as 
they please about not eee these meas- 
ures. I know they and I depend very much on 
the popular will as to the positions we have oc- 
cupied in the past, and I suspect that we shall 
have to do it in the future. Is it not acceptable 
to the people? You have tried it for twelve 
months; it has worked your machinery along 
very well; you have placed in the field five hun- 
dred thousand men under it; and now you turn 
around and tell me, ** Wecannotget any soldiers 
at all;’? and the Department send here the returns 
from a few districts throughout the United States, 
some of them where half the people were sick; 
and in some of those places I imagine they will 
be sick again. It isa sickly season, the Senator 


| from Oregon suggests; probably it is a sickly 


country. [Laughter.) I am in favor of the 
amendments of the Senator from Vermont, and 
opposed to the original bill. 

r. HENDRICKS. I have but a very few 
words, sir, to add to what I have already said in 
the course of this discussion. The question be- 
fore the Senate is whether we shall repeal the law 
which allows a man when drafted to pay $300, 
and for the time being to be discharged. That 
is the question before the Senate. | um opposed 
to the bill, but in favor of the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Massachusetts, to 
allow the draft under existing laws to be for one 
year if the President so desires, instead of three 
years, 

My colleague has said in reply to what I sug- 
gested to the Senate, that the judgment of the Sen- 
ate last January in voting down the present prop- 
osition of the Senator from Massachusetts was 
guided by the fact that the Senate was assured 
that a draft under that law would bring men into 
the field. My colleague did not receive that as- 
surance from me. I did not then believe, ldo not 
now believe, that a draft will bring an army into 
the field. I recollect, sir, in the course of debate 
to have produced from the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral’s office a statement of the number of men that 
had been drafted, the number of men that had 
been excused or discharged from the draft because 
of sickness, the number of men discharged for 
other causes, the number of men that had paid 
their commutation money and thus been released, 
and from that array of facts and figures I attempt- 
ed to show to the during that debate that 
the draft would not fill the army, but that the vol- 
unteering system encou by bounties would 
fill the army, and the figures then produced from 
the Provost Marshal General’s office, accompanied 
by the statement of the Secretary of War thatthe 
commutation money had been used in paying 
bounties and brin men into the field, sup- 
ported the proposition which I then advocated 
that the volunteering system was the right sys- 
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tem when a Government wag attempting to main- 


tain its existence Has it come to that point in 
supporting the Government that we may not rely 
upon the voluntary efforts of the people? Has 
this war become so odious that men will no longer 
volunteer? We know that at one time they 
would volunteer. We know that in 186] and in 
1862 the calls were no sooner announced by the 
Governors to their people than the regiments were 


full. They sprang up from the farms in Indiana | 


and other northwestern States like the Highland- 
ers upon the mountain sides of Scotland at the 


sound of the bugle of their chieftain. And why, | 


sir? Because my colleague and other Senators 
had voted this sentiment, that this war was nota 
war of subjugation, that it was not a war to break 
down the institutions of any of the States, but 
that this was a war to restore the Union and to 
maintain the authority of the Constitution and 
laws. 

My colleague supported that resolution, but 
now he says to the Senate that this war is not to 
stop until the institations of one half the States 
of the Union are prostrated, until one half of the 
Union is subjugated. If there is a difficulty in 
raising men it is not because of the original policy 
of the Government as declared by Congress; and 
I say to my colleague that it is known to him as 
well as it is known to myself that the earnest- 
ness with which the men of Indiana volunteered 
did not abate until the President’s proclamation 
was announced to the country, and then for long 
months no regiment was raised in Indiana, Why, 
sir, why? Because the war-making power of this 
Government, the power that had the right to de- 
clare the purpose and policy of the war, had said 
that it should be for one purpose, and the Presi- 
dent had undertaken to say that it should be for 
another purpose, 

But I do not intend, sir, to be drawn off intoa 
discussion of that sort. I did say last winter, 
and | believed then as | believe now, that a draft- 
ing system will not secure the army that is to re- 
store the Union, if war is to restore it atall. If 
we are to have anefficient army it must be raised 
as it was in 186], as it was in 1862; and now let 
my colleague say why there was no need of a 
draft in 1861, no need of a draft in 1862, and why 
a draft is necessary now. 

Mr. LANE, of Indiana. 
desire an answer now? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LANE, of Indiana. My colleague asks 
why a draft is necessary now and was notin 1861 
and 1862. If my colleague will pardon me fora 
moment [ will endeavor to answer him. Afier 
the firing upon Fort Sumter, the whole country 
was aunitin the suppression of the rebellion; 
but early in 1862 aknot of Democratic politicians 
got together in Washington and organized a sys- 
tematic opposition to the Government and dis- 
couraged enlistments and volunteering and held 
out to the people that the whole character of the 
war had changed, that instead of a war for the 
suppression of the rebellion it was a war for the 
abolition of slavery, and I believe the only rea- 
son why we may not rely upon the volunteering 
of the people is that they have been taught to 
believe that they have been mistreated and mis- 
led by their representatives in Congress and by 
the President of the United States. The reason 
why a draft is now necessary and was not ‘then 
necessary is further shown in this fact, that the 
loyal people of the United States, the patriotic 
people of the United States, have volunteered to 
fill the ranks of your Army, and the disloyal, 
those who sympathize with treason, have re- 
mained at home, and, instead of looking to the 
grand boon of universal freedom, nationality, the 
supremacy of thelaws, and the vindication of the 
Constitution, have been looking and pleading for 
petty partisan triumphs. 

r. HENDRICKS. ~I am very glad that my, 
colleague hasannounced the fact that when Sumter 
was fired upon the country was a unit. The 
country was a unit when my colleague voted for 
the resolution that this war was to be prosecuted 
for a restoration of the Union and for the main- 
tenance of the authority of the Constitution and 
laws. Achange came round. My colleague 
says thata knot of politicians in the city of Wash- 
ington announced to the people that the policy of 
the Government had - A knot of poli- 


ticians in Washington! And who were they, 


Does my colleague 
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| not to be respected, the first announcement that 


| lamation was issued volunteers ceased to present 
| themselves upon the fields of Indiana. 


| cated to the people that such a proclamation had 
been issued, but because the purpose of the war || 
| was no longer solely and exclusively to restore 


| Democrats in Indiana and by every Democrat in 
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sir? I recollect an address sent out to the coun- || armed forces of the United States. I understand 


try by some Democrats in the city of Washing- | 
address, ‘* The Union as it was and the Constitu- 
tion as itis.’? That was the sentiment that was | 
sent out by the knot of politicians to whom my 
colleague refers. Does my colleague object to 
that sentiment, **the Union as it was and the 
Constitution as it is?’? It is that sentiment of 
devotion to the Union upon the basis of the Con- 
stitution that has given to the Democratic party 
the power that it now has in this country, and a 
power that it will exhibit to the astonishment of 
my colleague and other Senators in November 
next, 

Sir, the first announcement that was made to | 
the country that the declaration of Congress was 


—r 


was made to the country that Congress had not 
the war-making power, at least so fur as to con- 
trol the purpose and policy of the war, was by the 

roclamation of the President. 1 called my col- 
—_me attention to the fact that after that proc- 





it was 
known to him; it was known to myself; and why 
was it, sir? Not because somebody communi- 


the Union and to maintain the authority of the | 
Constitution, but because another purpose was | 
interposed. ‘Then the people began to hesitate 
and to doubt whether the war con'd be success- 
fully prosecuted for any other p.rpose than to 
maintain the Union of the States and the authority 
of the Constitution. ‘That doubt my colleague 
cannot charge to the Democracy. That doubt he 


that the men who foaght in the war of 1512 were 
called for under the proyision of the Constitution 
which gives Congress power “ to provide for call - 


| ing forth the militia to execute the laws of the 


Union, suppress insurrections, and repel inva- 
sions;’’ that the appeal was made to the States, 
and that the States brought the men into the field. 

Mr. LANE, of Indiana. Does not my col- 


| league know that the States had a draft system 


and that men were brought into the Army by 


| draft ? 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Very likely; but there 
was no draft by the United States Government; 
the States furnished the men and turned them over 
to the Government, as was done in 1861 and 1862 
when the President issued a call to the States; the 
Governors of the States repeated the call and fur- 
nished the men. The Senator from Lilinois has 
answered my colleague in respect to his reference 
to the conscripted army of the South, so that | 
have no oceasion to allude to that. 

My colleague, going outside of the subject that 
is before the Senate, has asked if I, to-day, would 
send commissioners to the South; if 1 would not 
respond to his sentiment that this war is to be 
prosecuted till the last man is called out, and that 


| then it shall be handed over to the women and 


must charge to the President whose reélection he || 


will advocate. 
But, sir, the question that I asked my col- 


league was why adraft is necessary now, when it || 


was not in 1861 and 1862. He says a knot of | 
politicians announced to the people that the pur- 
pose of the war was changed. Let me tell my 
colleague that the sentiment of that address, ** the 
Union as it was, the Constitution as it is,’’? was 
responded to by one hundred and thirty thousand 


every loyal State. That is not the difficulty; that 
is not the reason. My colleague mistakes when 
he attributes so great a result to so small a cause. 
No address of politicians can control the public 
mind as my colleague has supposed. It is too in- 
considerable a power. There must be some great | 
impression made on the public mind by a startling 
fact that wil] bring about such a change. 

But, Mr. President, the question is whether 
there shall beadraft without the right of commu- 
tation. My colleague has said that nothing has 
abated the ardor of the people. He repeated that 
twice in his speech. He said that the proclama- 
tion of the President was issued, and the ardor of 
the people was not yet abated; that the negroes 
were brought into the Army, and the ardor of the 
people did not then abate; and several other in- 
stances of the conductof the Administration were 
alluded to by my colleague, and at each reference 
he said that the people were still as earnest as ever 
for the prosecution of the war. If he is rightin 
that Jet me repeat the question, why is it neces- 
sary to have a draft now when it was not in 1861 
and 1862, if there is the same zeal, the same earn- 
estness? Mr. President, let it be made known to 
the people of the United States that this war is 
prosecuted for the restoration of the Union, and 
not for the destruction of the liberties of the peo- 
ple, and they will spring up tosave this Unionas 
they did in 1861 and 1862. To make that known 
to the people, to satisfy them that thatis the hon- 
est purpose of the party in power, is not within 
my power; it is within the reach of my colleague 
and the politicians with whom he acts. 

My colleague has said in the course of the ar- 
gument that the draft of 1812 brought men into | 
the field that fought as well as volunteers. | was 
not aware that there was a draft then in the sense | 
that we havea draftnow. We havea drafinow 
by the law of the United States bringing the peo- 
ple directly into the field. As I understand, it is 
claimed that this law is authorized by the pro- 
vision of the Constitution which empowers Con- 
gress to raise and support armies and to make 
rules for the government and regulation of the 











children of the country. Mr. President, ! will 
tell you when I shall be willing to send commis- 
sioners to the South. Whenever a peace can be 
secured which will restore this Union upon the 
basis of the Consttution and save our liberties, 
a peace honorable to the North, fair to the South, 
and that will restore to us our former prosperity. 
| am ready to meetany foe upon that proposition. 
Whether the Senator calls them ‘felons’? or 


| **rebels,’’ it isa war now upon such a gigantic 


scale that all over the world among all civilized 
nations they are recognized as belligerents, and 
with them, or with any foe of my country, l 
would treat whenever | could geta fuiradjustment 
of the difficulties between us. Has the Senator 


| a difficulty with his friend, a difficulty with his 


enemy, the bitterest foe he has upon earth, and 
he can adjust that difficulty upon terms that secure 
his jast and legal rights, and that do not sacrifice 
his honor and his pride, will he not accept them ? 
As a Christian gentleman, | know he would; and 
what is right in respect to the conduct of an in- 
dividual, is it not right for a Government? 

My colleague would never treat for terms, never 
receive or send propositions, | suppose, but it 
must now be ‘subjugation!’”? He would leave 
one pathway of ruin and desolation from the Po- 
tomac to the Gulf! And then what Union does 
he restore? A union with the dead South, a union 
with the carcass of that which once contributed so 
much to the prosperity of the people whom my 
colleague so ably represents here. Sir, lam ready 
for adjustment, ready for peace, ready for com- 
promise whenever and at the very earliest day we 


| can restore this Union upon the basis of the Con- 





| the South. 
| stituents have been made rich because they traded 


stitution, upon terms honorable to us and that will 
restore to us our prosperity. In Indiana we can- 
not well consider the question of separation. Our 
life, the life of our prosperity, depends upon the 
Union. Our trade is upon the great rivers of the 
west. Our market has been with the people of 
My colleague’s neighbors and con- 


with the people of the South, because they sent 
their corn, their wheat, their flour, their bacon, 
and their beef upon the friendly waters of ihe 
Ohio and the Mississippi, and found all along the 
shores a friendly people who were ready and wiil- 
ing to buy from us and pay us with the proceeds 
of their slave labor. No constituent of my col- 
league and myself ever objected to finding a mar- 
ket there because the productions of that country 
were the result of slave labor. Sir, | do not want 
the brand to go all over the South; | do not want 
the plowshare of destruction to leave naught 
there which will again furnish us that market. 
Will my colleague not respond to the sentiment 
that when we can restore the Union and renew 
our trade with the South, so that we shal! pour 
wealth into her lap, and im return she shali pour 
her wealth into our great lap in the Northwest, 
we ought to do so? is he not content with such 
a result?) Would he not pray for it? 

But my colleague has gone yet further and said 
that this war is not to stop until slavery shell 
cease to exist. Sir, more than two years ago it 
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was my duty to address the people of Indiana in || ber of men in the field. I can look at the list of 


a very important political convention. 


convention I said just what I now believe, that 
with slavery, according to the almost unanimous 
declaration of Congress in this war, we have noth- 
ing to do, that with the slave we have nothing to 
do. I said then, as I now repeat, that if our com- || 
manders as they make their march toward the | 
South can use the black laborso as to relieve our | 
white soldiers from the burdensome part of their 
duty I should acquiesce in it and support such a 
policy; but I am now as much opposed as I was 


then to shedding our blood and wasting our north- 
ern treesures for an end which we cannot arrive 
at except we do itovera broken Constitution and 
violated law. The institution of slavery exists 
by virtue of the laws of the States, not by virtue 
of the laws of the United States, and the validity 


of those laws, their supremacy and authority is | 


guarantied by that Constitution which my col- 
league as weil as myself took a solemn oath to 
support as long as we hold seats in this body. 
if slavery shall disappear during the progress of 
the war as an incident of the war, as a necessary 
consequence of the war, let it take its fortunes 
like other property. We see the house of the 
southerner disappear, we see his fences disappear, 


his improvements disappear. This is the conse- 
quence of the passage of great armies over any 
country. If slavery disappears so, it takes its 
fortune in the chances of war; and the men of the 


out a sufficient reason, brought their property 
thus in danger. But as Senators we have no 


right, in my judgment, to make this war for the | 
purpose of destroying the institution of slavery | 


except (as the Senator qualifies his argument) 


it be necessary to restore the Union; and now, | 


if it were anywhere else, | would say that that 
argument-~l have heard it so often—is a jesuit- 
icalone, Itisnever,in my judgment, politie or 
right to-do wrong. ‘To save the Constitution it 


is never necessary to violate the Constitution. 


The Constitution has guarantied to the States | 


their institutions and the validity of their laws, 
and if these laws create distinctions in society, 
give to the black man a certain status and con- 
dition, with those laws we have nothing to do, 
and it is not for us to shed blood and waste treas- 
ure to strike them down. That part of my col- 


league’s argument I certainly cannot agree to. | 


While by my votes I shall support appropria- 
tions of money to sustain the Army in the field, 
i shall never support that policy which looks as 
a purpose to the destraction of any institution 
whatever which is guarantied by the Constitu- 
tion I have sworn to support. 

A word or two now, Mr. President, on the 
measure before the body. The draft is a dread- 
ful measure upon the people. I know how they 
feel about it. When a neighbor is drafted who is 
in such poor circumstances that he cannot pay 
his commutation money, and it is destructive to 
him and his family for him to go into the field, 
his neighbors cheerfully make up the money to 
modify what they regard as the hard fortune un- 
der which he is placed. This does mitigate the 
severity of the measure. It encourages volun- 
teering, because it places in the coffers of the Gov- 
ernment an amount of money which can be used 
to pay bounties and get volunteers. It is safe to 
the Government, for it secures the services of 
volunteer soldiers instead of drafted soldiers. 
Neither my colleague nor any other Senator will 
question that the volunteer soldier is as good, to 
say the ieast, in the field as the drafted man. He 
goes cheerfully; his pride, his honor become in- 
volved from the very day that he writes down his 
name aga volunteer soldier. Then I think the pol- 
icy 1s, if you have a draft, to let those who cannot 
go pay their money in, and let that money be used 
to encourage volunteering. It has se far filled up 
the Army. But Il wish to repeat to the Senator 
who has this measure now in charge, the Sena- 
tor who supported the views I now present on 
the particular measure (not my other views) last 
winter, the question which I puta little while ago. 
I thought my colleague could have answered it, 
inasmach as he was upon the committee, and was 
attempting to make an argument upon it. 

The question L asked was, what are the facts 
that justify a departure from the policy adopted 
after mature deliberation last winter? and in the 
course of that inquiry | asked what was the num- 
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In that |! men that have been called for and that have been 
|| drafted in the past, and I see that it foots up to 

'| two million two hundred thousand men. M 

| than two million men have been brought into the 


i] 


| field when you add up the different calls that 


ore 


have been made by the President. I donot know 
whether all the States have filled up all these 
calls; I know Indiana has. Two million two 


| hundred thousand men have been called for in 


| where are they? 


the different proclamations of the President; and 
Some of them have been dis- 
charged, some discharged at the expiration of 
their term and reénlisted. When the Secretary 


|| of War makes a demand upon us to change our 








| 
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| 
| pe 
| 


| there enough of them? 


| field ? 





policy, have we not a right to ask of him, toask 
of the chairman of the Military Committee, of 
my colleague, a member of that committee, to 
know how many men there are in the field now? 
if we are to resort to this hard measure, which the 
President of the United States | believe denom- 
inated as ** dragging the bullock to the slaughter 
n,’’ have we not a right when such a hard vote 
is called for from us as against our constituents 
to know the necessity of it? The Senator = 
resenting the War Department last winter told 
us to what extent the Army ought to be filled 
up, to how many hundreds of thousands. It 
was provided for. ‘The response has come from 
the country. The regiments have passed —— 


| here like a deep and broad river until now Rie 
South who inaugurated this war, asf believe with- || 


mond is approached by a mighty host. Are 
If not, where are the 
men, and upon what service are they engaged ? 
We have a right to know this, and the Secretary 
of War may not demand of the Senate a change of 
its policy without a reason. Itis a fair question 
that [ putto my colleague and to the chairman 
of the committee, how many men are in the 
My colleague says that can only be an- 
swered at the great call of the muster-roll when 
the dead respond. Sir, that isa long roll. That 
roll is responded to by many a sad and weary 
heart in the North. Before we send more men, 
let us know what is the necessity for doing so. 
Does my colleague wish it to be understood in 
the Senate that when men are killed in battle the 
number is not known at the War Department? 


| Is our system so loose and inaccurate that the 


War Department is not informed of the number 
of killed and wounded men and the state of the 
regiments after each battle ? 


Mr. LANE, of Indiana. Does my colleague 


| wish an answer now? 


Mr. HENDRICKS. 
ive one. 
Mr. LANE, of Indiana. Those statements are 


If the Senator desires to 


| made out on the pay-roll at the end of each two 


months, as I understand. In the interval no ene 
can tell how many have been killed, how many 
have been furloughed,&c. The reportsare made, 
as I understand, at the end of every two months, 
or sometimes, when payment is delayed, not for 
three or four or five or six months. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I do not agree with my 
colleague that the ome of the soldiers is the 
only way in which we know of the number of 
dead and wounded men. As I understand, in 
every well-regulated army a return is daily made 
by the captain of each company to the proper regi- 


| mental officer of the number of men fit for duty, 


how many men have dropped out by the way- 
side foot-worn and weary, how many are sek: 
how many are in hospital, how many are in 
green graves. Those returns are then made to 
the commander of the army, and so on till they 
reach the Departmenthere. At the end of every 
battle a return of that kind goes with the reports 
tothe War Department. I think my colleague’s 
answer is not a sufficient one in response to the 
fair question put by me to him and to the chair- 
man of the committee, and the proper answer to 
which is necessary to guide a vote on this matter. 
W hen we are called upon to draw the bullocks 
up to the slaughter pen, in the language of the 
President, let us know the reason of it, if there 
is to be no exemption from the horrible draft. 
When a man volunteers, he goes voluntarily, 
cheerfully; his neighbors flock around him; he 
has their support and thier encouragement; but 
when he is drafted. he has not that support, he 
has no friends around him except the few thatare 
related to him; itisa very different thing. When 
we are called upon now to exercise so high a 
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wer, we have a right to demand of the War 

epartment to know the number of men in the field 
and the number ofmen required. Shall we never 
know? Are we never to know, but simply to 
legislate upon the call of the Department? It is 
a reasonable question; but without reference to 
that information, my mind is made up that vol- 
unteering encouraged by the bounties which the 
Government may well pay from the commutation 
money, is the best system to secure an army 
readily, and an efficient army, and in that view 
the chairman of the Military Committee con- 
curred last winter. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. President, in the 
course of this discussion two or three questions 
have arisen, one of which is—and to that I will 
refer first—whether conscripts, or men who are 
drafted into the Army, make good soldiers. Sir, 
what is our experience in the course of this war? 
I will not undertake to speak for other States; 
but from my own State some men have been 
drafted who have gone into the service and into 
the field; and generally speaking the drafted men 
have been fully as able-bodied men, and perhaps 
more 80, comparatively, than those who volun- 
teered; and they have proved themselves to be as 
good soldiers when they have fought by the side 
of volunteers. ‘There are some in one of the new 
regiments of Wisconsin that have lately gone to 
the front. I refer to the thirty-sixth Wisconsin 
regiment, which, on the 17th of May, went un- 
der fire, and was under fire almost every day until 
it joined in the charge under Genera| Hancock 
that took the intrenchments of theenemy. They 
were new soldiers, too, Mr. President, and new 
men, and some of them conscripts. And what 
does the history of all wars show; what do the 
wars of Napoleon show but that his conscript 
soldiers were the best soldiers he ever had? 

Mr. President, that is enough on that subject 
for my purpose. Another question arises whether 
it ts wise pow to repeal what is called the com- 
mutation clause. It is believed by the War De- 
partment, upon the evidence before them coming 
up from the provost marshals all over the coun- 
try, that in the present state of the currency and 
the present state of the country, in view of the 
high price of labor and the great demand for la- 
bor in all the walks of life, if men can be excused 
from going into the service for $300, very few 
soldiers will be obtained; and in fact the returns 
of the provost marshals show that only seven 
per cent. of the men called for are forthcoming 
under the operation of the present law. If, there- 
fore, we are wise men, and are satisfied that we 
must have men to fill up the ranks of the Army, 
let us repeal the commutation clause; and for 
myself, | dv not know but that I am prepared to 
repeal what is called the substitution clause; but 
that question is not now before the Senate, and 
I will not discuss it at the present time. 

But another question arises, and that question 
is perhaps the most important one, whether in the 
present state of the country it is wise for us to 
authorize the War Department to draft men into 
the service for any period of time less than three 

ears or the war, whether we shall allow them to 
oe drafted for a single year. I shall give my 
support to the proposition offered by the Senator 
from Massachusetts, not because | do not fully 
understand the benefit of having veteran regi- 
ments; | know that very well; but we have the 
veteran regiments, a thousand of them, I suppose, 
with all their orgapization, with their officers, 
colonels, lieutenant colonels, majors, and cap- 
tains, and, what is of equal importance, with their 
sergeants and their corporals, all men who have 
seen service and have gone through many a battle 
during the present war. I remember very well a 
conversation I had with one of the ministers of 
the great Powers of Europe here in Washington 
directly after the Bull Run defeat of 1861, when 
he said to me: ** The fault is not in your men; | 
will tell you where the fault is; it is in your offi- 
cers of the line, your captains, your lieutenants, 
your sergeants, your corporals, that have not secn 
service and do not know how to hold a line firm 
and strong in the face of an enemy.’ But, sir, 
when you havea veteran organization, when you 
have officers that have seen service for two or 
three years, and have gone through many a bloody 
battle and have faced danger and death in every 
form, when you have sergeants and corporals and 
some of the veteran men themselves standing in 
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the ranks, and put new men into the ranks by 
the side of them, those new men in six weeks will 
fight as well as they ever will fight. That is the 
real truth, and nak is the proof growing out of 
our experience of this war. Why, sir, refer to 
that very thirty-sixth regiment of Wisconsin to 
which I have alluded, and what does its history 
show? When itled under Hancock in the charge 
upon the-intrenchments of the enemy, It was a 
new regiment. Colonel Haskall fell at the head 
of the regiment, but the men did not falter; and 
it was an entirely new regiment, without the ad- 
vantage of having even an old organization. But, 
sir, when under the operations of your draft you 
call upon the men and put them into the old regi- 
ments side by side with veterans, and under the 
command of sergeants, corporals, lieutenants, 
captains, majors, and colonels who have seen 
service, officers that will not shrink, the men will 
never shrink. When you have veteran officers 
throughout, down through the companies, when 
there is a sergeant or a corporal that stands 
within reach of every man, that can put his hand 
upon him and say, ‘Steady, boys, steady,” 
there will be no shrinking on the part of the men.. 

Mr. President, let me refer to a few instances 
in history. Let me take’the instance of Napo- 
leon, the great warrior of modern times. When 
he was defeated and overthrown in Russia, not 
by the valor of the Russians nor the armies of his 
adversaries, but by the frosts and snows of Rus- 
sia, when his whole army became utterly demor- 
alized so thatthey were mingled together, infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, pell-mell without distinc- 
tion, when the generals and marshals of his army 
were walking side by side in an indiscriminate 
mass with his privates, hungering and starving 
on their way homeward, Napoleon on the 18th 
of October, 1812, was persuaded to leave this re- 
treating mass and to go home to Paris. On the 
12th of January, 1813, Napoleon called together 
the Senate of France, and by what was denomi- 
nated a decree of the Senate three hundred and 
fifty thousand conscripts were raised. On the 15th 
of April Napoleon left Paris at the head of his 
young legions. On the Ist of May he Was at 
Lutzen, where he attacked the combined army of 
the Russians and Prussians and overwhelmed 
them, with fifteen thousand killed and wounded 
on the field of battle, and captured more than two 
thousand prisoners. His army was composed of 
young recruits. The law authorizing their being 
raised passed on the 12th of January, and on the 
lst of May with his young conscripts he con- 
quered the combined armies of Russia and Prus- 
sia. In his order of the day addressed to these 
soldiers after the battle, he said: 

“ Soldiers: You have fulfilled my expectations. The 
battle of Lutzen stands beside the battles of Austerlitz, of 
Jena, of Friedland, and of Moscow.” 

Sir, those who say that young recruits are not 
good men to fight when you take them and put 
them into old regiments under old organizations 
by the side of veteran soldiers, under veteran ser- 
geants and corporals and lieutenants and cap- 
tains, it seems to me, overlook the teachings of 
history altogether, and overlook our own expe- 
rience in this war, and overlook our own knowl- 
edge of human nature. 

Mr: President, one or two other questions have 
arisen here to which I beg leave to call attention 
fora moment. It seems to be assumed by the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Henpricxs] and the 
Senator from lilinois [Mr. Ricuarpson] that Sen- 
ators on this side of the Chamber concede that 
the present campaign will not result in the dis- 
portion or capture of the army of General Lee. 

ir, | have listened to this debate with great at- 
tention, and I have heard no Senator on this side 
of the Chamber say any such thing. I believe 
we canall say with confidence thatif we sustain 
General Grant properly in this present campaign 
he will crush the army of General Lee. I be- 
lieve it; 1 think all Senators around me believe 
italso. Noman can foresee the eventualities of 
war, it is true; it is possible that we may not 
succeed; and therefore I do not believe it is wise 
for us to say that we know the war must close 
with the present year. But that is not at all in- 
volved in the proposition that we draft fresh men 
for one year at a time and put them into the old 
regiments. We draft, if you please, one or two 
hundred thousand men and put them into the 
old regiments to fight for one year. We be- 
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lieve that the war will be finished within the | ized, Virginia shall be in this Union what she 
year, or at all events that the great armies of the || was in the beginning, only the more glorious, 
rebellion will be crushed and broken in that time. || when no stain or plague spot will rest upon her 
But suppose they should not be, and the men || escutcheon. 

whom you draft to fight for one year are permit- || Mr. CONNESS. I move that the Senate do 
ted to go home, and you draft other men to take | 
| 
} 


} 
their places, what harm is there in that? Ido not } Mr. SHERMAN called for the yeas and nays, 
| 





see any. I agree that if you were to begin from 
the beginning to raise new regiments with new || 
and inexperienced officers as well as new and in- YEAS —Messts. Buckalew,Conness, Davis, Henderson, 
experienced men, I should not be willing to raise || Hendricks, Howard, Johnson, Powell, Ramsey, Richard- 
them for a single year; but if you take men now | —Se a ne em / acyl a 

. ° > 1} Ss—! ssrs. Drown, Carle, Clark, Doolittie, & essen- 
and put them into old regiments by the side = || den, Foot, Grimes, Harlan, Harris, Lane of Indiana, Lane 
veteran soldiers and under veteran officers of the of Kansas, McDougall, Morgan, Morrill, Nesmith, Sher 
company and the line, { believe they will fightin || man, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Trambull, Van Winkle, Wade, 
pany y 5 ] 
| 
| 
' 


six weeks as well as they ever will in the world. || Wilkinson, Willey, and Wilson—24. 


. : ss : ABSENT—Messrs. Anthony, Chandler, Collamer, Cow- 
That is xe, § belief, and therefore I shall gor with an, Dixon, Foster, Hale, Harding, Hicks, Howe, Pomeroy, 


the Senator from Vermont in support of this |) Riddle, and Wright—13. 
proposition. 

But, Mr. President, one other suggestion has 
been made. It has been said by some Senators 
that there is a determination to fight this war even 
if it should desolate the whole South from the 
Ohio to the Gulf. Sir, I believe there is a determ- 
ination on the part of this people which will not mou! 
give over this controversy, never give it over until had charge of Federal legislation understood the 
we succeed; but I do not believe that any such re- lesson that had been taught by the French Revo- 
sult will come, or if desolation comes it will be || ution when after volunteer force failed under the 
bint temporary, upon that region of the country Directory, the consular power came in the ascend- 

‘ : . inti C >. . 
I believe: that we shall:have a union of al} the qnen, ennerpeceptian became the law, and France 
ona cogs = cm _ — - - = | ‘hindatesy et every man who has been bred 
the States united and free as the result of this as Deen Orec 
great contest, and that union will be a better | beneath the shelter ofour laws to yield his prompt 
union than any we have had. Sir, I believe that | assistance in maintaining them, whether they be 
when the system which has cursed Virginia, as || the laws of town or village or county or State, or 
it has cursed the other States south of the Po- || the great laws that shelter the entire Republic. 
tomac, shall have passed away, Virginia will || That was a duty taught to the young men of my 
come to be settled up with a population such as ewe — of ay ume, ee should 
has settled up Ohio, broken into small farms, cov- || have been taught always. [am afraid that that 
ered with villages, all her water-falls slowed to || teaching has not impressed itself firmly upon the 
account in turning the wheels of industry and || opinions of those who have now the authority to 
manufactures, with her harbors and all her ele- || conduct affairs, otherwise we should have had no 
ments of wealth equal, if not superior, to New || $300 provision, we should have had no $500 
York itself; and the time will stthe resulting be- || bounty in towns, $200 in counties, $100 in vil- 
yond this period of gloom when Virginia will lagen» robbing the wealth of the old men and the 
rise regenerated, rejuvenated, and instead of hav- || old ladies to buy foreign force to go into the field, 
ing a population of one million of white men and for the whole aim ve ose and a of itis 
five hundred thousand black men, Virginia, like || to bring outa force that does not belong to us. 
New York, will have three, four, or five million 
inhabitants, and will be to the Union by far a | 
more powerful State and a better State than she 
has been in her whole history. And what is true 
v betes. = Senate atime - shall be reéstablished. The system to which I 

ennessee, and of the other s of the South; | . c 
so that my confidence is unabated that we are to || have alluded and to which I object has been false 
have a Union, and a better and a more glorious || from its commencement and is false now. I have 

' 


| So the Senate refused to adjourn. 


| Mr. McDOUGALL., I desire particularly to 
say that from the commencement of this war it 
has been my opinion that we should bring forth 
our strength by exactrules of law. I hadthought 
that persons well-advised in our own country who 




















Sir, your sons, your kindred and mine, ask no 
| invitation to the field. They go there free-hearted 
j and strong-armed, and go willingly, and these 
| are the men who must maintain our flag and must 


reéstablish this een in its integrity if it ever 


Union, and a more profitable Union, than we have || been against it from its early start. I have been 
ever had in the history of the country. against it here ina national assembly. | have 
Mr. President, allow me for one moment to || been against it in all the departments of Govern- 
speak of Wisconsin in comparison with Virginia. || ment where | have had a voice. Itis wrong, rad- 
isconsin was born of Virginia, like the other ically wrong, and ignores the idea that lies at the 
States west of the Ohio. She is one of the young- || foundation of a great republic. 
est born. She was admitted into the Union in Who was it that won the battle of Marathon ? 
1848-49, scarcely fifteen years ago. Virginia had I understand, if 1 read history aright, that they 
at the close of the American Revolution twice as || were Athenian citizens, not slaves, not bondsmen, 
much white population as the State of New York. but the citizens of Athens, who went out there, 
She was the Old Dominion, the mother of States || and under Miltiades won & triumph with ten thou- 
and of statesmen; but now, while Virginia has sand men against all Persia. So it was through 
but about one million of white population, in- all the legends of the ancient Greeks; and that is 
eluding the whole district of West Virginia, New || what was always put by Demosthenes in his phi- 
York has four millions. Virginia, though you lippics as against Macedon, that Athenians should 
include West Virginia with her, has sunk down fight, not hirelings, not men bought from foreign 
to the seventh or eighth rank among the States States, not men hired to do their offices in the 
ofthe Union. How isit with Wisconsin? Though || islands ofthe Aegean, but men who belonged to the 
but fifteen years a State within this Union, Wis- || city, and who were free citizens of Athens. Sir, 
consin has a white population more than three || there will be no triumph for us until we shall ex- 
fourths as numerous as Virginia herself. Wis- || act of the rich man as well as of the poor man 
consin can raise as many troops and more bread || service to his country; until we shal] require all 
to feed them than Virginia. And.why all this || men who are able to bear arms to bear arms in 
difference between young Wisconsin and old defense of the country when occasion may re- 
Virginia? No answer can be given to it but one, || quire. I say allmen, although they may have the 
patent to all the world: Virginia clung to the || reverend uality of Senators or the dignified po- 
institution of slavery and hugged it to her bosom, || sition of Representatives, or hold other offices, 
though she abolished it for isconsin and all || and can be paid to stay at home. I say all men 
the States west of the Ohio. Had she abolished || who owe the State service should be required to 
it for herself when she abolished it for the north- || render service. 
western territory, Virginia this day would have What said the great master, not the greatest, 
been the empire State of this en Sir, || but the great master? Afterhaving been impris- 
I look upon the time as coming, though there || oned at Athens, accused of crimes that enemies 
are clouds and darkness around us, though there || had produced against him, that he was not loyal 
is gloomand agony and blood before us, when we || to the gods and not true to the system of govern- 
may look beyond these dark clouds tothe bright | ment of the Athenians; friends met about him 








day which is yet to dawn upon Virginia, when || after he had been condemned and ordered the 
regenerated, redeemed, rejuvenated, republican- || hemlock, They said to him, ‘* We have a ship at 
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the Pirwus; you will be safe; we will carry you | by unanimous consent. The call of the roll w 


iuto one of the islands of the ZEgean sea, where | 
you will be received asa greatteacher.’’ ‘ No,’? 


iid he, to hia friends, ** | was born under Athe- 
nian laws; 1 have enjoyed the benefits of those 
laws; I have enjoyed their protection; I have | 


| ' 
own to vet 


1 man of many years; | am now an 
old man; [ have raised up children, and I have 
{ t divine philosophy—all these things have 
1 done, and | have done them because | have been 
protected by tie laws of Athens; otherwise | 
would not havedone them, J, who have taught 
obedience to laws, will not violate them; therefore 
| remain; therefore | do not escape.” 
it is that principle which was taught in the | 


old Greeks, and which was taught too among the | 


old Romane in their better days, that made them || 
xreat peoples, and they continued two oot: 


We have not yet ourselves accomplished a single 
eer ntary, 


This idea of hiring vassals, hirelings, 
fight our battles instead of making the indi- 
vidual eitizen fight, is a thing that they ignored, 
and it was ignored by the men of the nobler days 


early days in Sparta and in Athens among the | 





commenced, and one Senator answered. 


ment is not here at this moment, and I do not 
think he would agree to the modification. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, I object to it. 

Mr. WILSON. I think it had better stand as 


| it was framed by the Senator from Vermont. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Then I shall vote against it. 

The call of the roll was concluded, and the re- 
sult announced, as follows: 

Y EAS—Messrs. Anthony, Buckalew, Clark, Collamer, 
Davis, Dogjittie, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Harris, Howard, 
liowe, Lane of Kansas, Morrill, Powell, Richardson, Sum- 
ner, Van Winkle, Wade, Wilkinson, Willey, and Wilson 
—22. 

NAYS — Messrs. Brown, Carlile, Chandler, Conness, 
Grimes, Harlan, Henderson, Johnson, Mc Dougall, Morgan, 
Nesmith, Pomeroy, Ramsey, Sherman, Sprague, Ten Eyck, 
and Trumbul!l—)7. 

ABSENT—Messrs. Cowan, Dixon, Hale, Harding, Hen- 


|| dricks, Hicks, Lane of Indiana, Riddle, Saulsbury, and 


| Wright—10, 


of the old republic, and must be ignored by us if || 
we undertake to maintain ourselves as a repub- || 


ic. tL say that the rich man is more bound to 


the lawyer, the artisan; what is $300 to him if he || 


| 
fight. Whatto him is $300? Nothing. Take || 
| 
| 


does not want to fight?) Nothing. In this great 
war, while we have sent from the West particu- 
larly our young men, our best blood, from te | 
North and the Kast they have sent hirelings, men | 


bought to fight and who cannot fight. The great || 


uiflerence between our battles in the West and in | 
the Kast has resulted from that difference in the | 
soldiers. ‘The young men of the West dare not | 
go home to sce their wives and sweethearts if they | 
have not been gallant in battle, and hence in the 

West we have triumphed generally, and in the | 
East we have had to a large extent, with many | 
excepuions—I do not wish to make an invidious | 
remark—men who have received bounties of from || 
$300 to $1,000 to induce them to fight. Sir, the 

man who does not fight because he is willing to | 
maintain the flag is not fit to follow the great | 
standard of the Republic. L would pay not one | 
of them a cent, | would conscript them all. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, | hope we shall | 
now come to a vote upon the amendment that has | 
been offered. There are many things that have 
been said this afternoon that [ should like to no- | 
tice, and especially the remark which is made by | 
the Senator from California in regard to the fight- 
ing Kast and West. 
in the last thirty days, | think that thing ought | 
to be dropped. 

Mr. McDOUGALL. Allow me to say that I | 
mean to make no invidious distinction between 
the East and the West. I mean simply to say 
that these large premiums have induced persons | 
who do not belong we arcs to Massachusetts or | 
New York or anywhere else to join the Army. 1 | 
ama northern and eastern man to some extent | 
myself. I mean no invidious remark. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
is on the first section of the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Vermont, [Mr. ane 

Mr. BROWN called for the yeas and nays, an 
they were ordered. 

Mr. LANE, of Indiana. As the yeas and nays 
are to be taken, it becomes necessary for me S| 
say one word. My colleague (Mr. Henvaicks] | 





has been called away; and after what has trans- | 


pired to-day it is unnecessary to say that we are 


on different sides of this question, and therefore | 


| have agreed to pair off with him, and I shall 


not vote unless my vote may be necessary to make | 


a guorum. 

‘The Secretary commenced the call of the roll; 
and Mr. Awtwony responded. 

Mr. SHERMAN. 
amend the amendment by striking out the word 


| 
| 
| 





After what has transpired |! 


| right here. | 
| rules have been obeyed, and | should like the 
I wish simply to move to | 





So the amendment was agreed to. 

The remaining sections of Mr. Cottamer’s 
amendment were agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON. I propose to amend the first 
section of the bill by adding these words to the 
proviso, ‘*or to apply to drafts ordered to fill the 
calls already made.’”’ 

i desire simply to explain the effect of this 


|; amendment. ‘The first section of the bill repeals 
| the commutation clause. 
| whole country on former calls about sixty-two 


We are short in the 


thousand men divided among eight or nine States, 
We are drafting for these men now for three 
years, and we have provided in this bill in the 
amendment alread y adopted that the one year pro- 
vision shall not apply to them. We already pro- 
vide in this first section that it shall not affect the 
right to get substitutes. I propose to add to it 
that it shall not affect the drafts now making on 
the old calls, that it shall not affect the commuta- 
tion. Let that go on and be finished; it will prob- 
ably be finished in the course of the next two or 
three weeks. ‘The States, then, will all be full; 
and those that are in excess will have their credits 
by the provision already adopted. We do not 
want to disturb or interrupt what exists and is 
already going on. 

Mr. GRIMES. I should like to know whether 
I understand the purpose of this amendment. If 
I do understand it, the intention of the chairman 
of the Committee on Military A ffuirs is to declare 
that of the sixty-two thousand now in arrears not 
drafted, all such persons can be either liberated 
or exempt themselves from going into the Army 
by the payment of $300. 

Mr. WILSON. We do that for this simple 
reason 

Mr. GRIMES. Is that it? 

Mr. WILSON. I will state whut itis precisely. 
We have provided in the amendment already 
adopted that drafts hereafter shall be made for one 
year. We have provided, however, that that 
shall not apply to any State that is short now. 
Those States have got to draft for three years, 
to go on and fill up their quota for three years. 
This amendment provides simply that in execu- 
ting the draft for the old calls that is now going 
on in eight or nine States of the Union, this re- 
peal of the commutation provision shall not ap- 
ply, but that it shall apply when we make anew 
eal It puts the whole bill in harmony. 

Mr. GRIMES. Now, Mr. President—— 

Mr. McDOUGALL. | rise to a question of 
privilege. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
from California. 

Mr. McDOUGALL. I am advised that gen- 
tlemen are on the floor of the Senate who have no 
I should like to inquire whether the 





President to be informed by the Sergeant-at-Arms., 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 


* shall’? and inserting ** may,”’ and that will pre- || has no information on the subject. 


amendment now compels future callsand drafts to 
be for one year. | wish to leave that discretionary 
with the Government. I think it probable that 
the exigencies of the service now would be satis- 
fied by one year men; but | do not wish to make 
that peremptory. 
amended as I propose. 


sent a question which I think is important. | 





I hope the amendment will be | 


Mr. McDOUGALL. I give the Chair inform- 
ation that there are gentlemen onthe floor who 
have not the privileges of this body. 

Mr. GRIMES. [| hardly think that isa ques- 
tion of privilege. 

Mr. eDOUGALL. It is my privilege that 
nobody shall be here who has not the right. 

Mr. GRIMES. It is my privilege to occupy 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Theamend- || the floor. It occurs to me that if the amendment 
ment to the amendment can be entertained only 


of the Senator from Massachusetts—— 
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as | Mr. McDOUGALL. I ask if that is a question 


Me JOHNSON, Ti -_ | of privilege ornot. Ishould like to have that settled. 
Z NSON,; The mover of the amend- 


The PRESIDENT protempore. It is rathera 


| question of order than a op of privilege. 


Mr. McDOUGALL. 


t is a question of priv- 


| ilege. Itis my privilege to be on the floor of the 
|| Senate with those persons who have a right to be 








TPS 


here, and without being disturbed by those who 
are foreign to the Hall. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
will not recognize it as a question of privilege, 
but a question of order; it is a question of observ- 
ing the order of the Senute. 

Mr. McDOUGALL. 1 say to the President 
that | am informed that persons having no priv- 
ilege on the floor are here. 

Mr. GRIMES. I think I am entitled to the 


floor. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. If the Senator 
rises to a point of order, the Chair will recognize 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. GRIMES. It seems to me that if the 
amendment proposed by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs shall be adopted, we 


.may as well abandon all efforts to replenish the 


Army with fresh men. He told us yesterday that 
there were sixty-two thousand men now in arrear 
from the various States and Territories upon which 
calls bave been made for men. Now, in order to fill 
up the Army, to replenish it in a time when he 
says the public exigencies very much demand 
that we should use every effort in our power, he 
proposes to abolish the commutation clause, and 
yet the same bill that abolishes the commutation 
cluuse is to contain & provision that that repeal 
of the commutation clause shall not apply to the 
States that have been so unpatriotic as to let an 
arrear of sixty-two thousand men accumulate 
against them. 

Mr. WILSON. I would not use the word * un- 
patriotic.”” 

Mr.GRIMES. If any other term is more ac- 
ceptable to the Senator, | um willing to adopt it; 
but there are sixty-two thousand men in arrear 
against certain States. The Senator comes here 
with this bill and insists that we shall pass it, and 
pass it immediately, without an adjournment, be- 
cause it is absolutely necessary that the Army 
should be filled up; and yet, although we propose 
to go on with the draft and fill up these arrears of 
sixty-two thousand men, he also proposes in the 
same bill that abolishes the commutation to de- 
clare that the commutation as to these sixty-two 


| thousand men shall be continued. 


Mr. CONNESS. Will the Senator pardon me 
while I suggest to him a question? ould it not 
be more profitable, and should we not get more 
soldiers, and get them more rapidly, by abandon- 
ing the sixty-two thousand, the debt owed the 
Government, repealing the commutation, and 
going on under the new law? 

Mr. GRIMES. Yes, sir, inthat way we should 
get more soldiers, but probably not so much 
money. I introduced a proposition yesterday, 
but it seemed to be scouted from all sides of the 
Chamber, declaring that all persons who had been 
drafted and paid commutation money under pre- 
vious drafts, should be subject to any future drafts 
that may be made. These sixty-two thousand 
men whom the Senator from Massachusetts pro- 
poses to except from the perforr. ance of military 
duty by the payment of $300 each are to be ex- 
cluded from any future draft for one year at least. 

Mr. WILSON. They will come into the next 
draft. 

Mr. GRIMES. They will come into the next 
draft, providod the amendment | proposed be 
adopted; nototherwise, First we cut the Govern- 
ment out virtually of the possibility of getting any 
of the sixty-two thousand men that are now in 
arrear from these States, because we agree that 
notwithstanding we have abolished the commuta- 
tion as to all others, these particular men may 
come in and discharge themselves from their lia- 
bility by the payment of $300. I cannot con- 
ceive of a more suicidal proposition that could 
possibly be adopted by the Senate. 

Mr. WILSON. Il must certainly express my 
surprise that the Senator from lowa or any other 
Senator should oppose this amendment. It is in 

rfect harmony with the bill we are framing. 
What do we propose? How are we situated? 
We have called, since the 17th day of October 
last, for seven hundred thousand men. We heve 
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